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CORYNEUM BLIGHT OF STONE FRUITS. 
CHARLES S. PARKER. 
INTRODUCTION, 


Coryneum blight is a fungus disease of stone fruits which has be- 
come economically important in the State of Washington, and which 
has been reported in many of the peach growing sections of the United 
States, East of the Rocky Mountains, since the first announcement of 
its presence on the Pacific Coast in 1900. 

In undertaking this subject it was first proposed to determine, if 
possible, by cross inoculations whether the same Coryneum species was 
responsible for the disease on the different hosts. Secondly to make 
a general study of the organism on natural and artificial media and its 
behavior toward host tissues. 

During the past spring and summer* the writer made field observa- 
tions in many orchards in different sections of the State, where fruit 
is produced on a commercial scale, with the object of collecting material 
for a laboratory study of the disease. 

The prevalence and severity of this malady like most fungus 
troubles, vary from season to season depending upon differences in 
temperature and rainfall. All parts of Washington, especially adapted 
to the culture of stone-fruits were remarkably free from this disease 
this year and it was therefore with great difficulty that suitable affected 
material was obtained. 

Time limitations have prevented the completion of several studies 
intended to demonstrate host tissue reactions to fungus invasion, and 
difficulties attending the securing and transplanting to the greenhouse 
of plum, cherry and apricot seedling trees have greatly reduced the scope 
Of cross-inoculation work as originally planned. 


The writer makes grateful acknowledgement to Dr. F. D. Heald, Head of the 
Division of Plant Pathology, State College of Washington and Washington State 
Experiment Station, at whose suggestion this research was undertaken and for 
the steady encouragement received during the progress of the work, 


* This study began early in the spring of 1922 and continued into the spring 
of 1923. 
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Economic IMPORTANCE OF THE DISEASE. 


Periodically this disease has been the cause of serious financial 
loss to the growers of this section, either through a destruction of the 
crop or a reduction in the quality of fruit. Mr. J. W. Wiley, District 
Horticultural Inspector for the State of Washington, estimates that 
the growers of cherries in the Snake River valleys in 1920, an epiphy- 
totic year, lost $250,000. In California the disease is ever present on 
cherry, plum and prune, but it is not always serious on those hosts. 
On peach and apricot it is annually an economic factor. In Idaho, 
Utah and Colorado the disease is present and periodically in epiphy- 
totic form. A survey of thirty-eight counties in Oregon (1921) gave 
an estimated loss of $20,000 and Professor H. P. Barss thinks Coryneum 
blight is coming to be Oregon’s most serious peach disease. Doctor 
F. D. Fromme advised the Bureau of Plant Industry that the disease 
was serious enough in Virginia to warrant special attention. Reports 
of this nature might be multiplied. 

During our visits to the orchards last summer we were impressed 
with the fact that many very good farmers, who grow fruit for their 
own use and a limited market, fail to recognize the importance of this 
disease even where it is present in considerable quantity. This con- 
dition is probably due to the fact that when their fruit is attacked 
it is not always destroyed. In one case where at least ninety percent 
of the fruit on the lower two-thirds of an apricot tree was so badly 
spotted that it would have been condermned for shipment by an in- 
spector, the grower said, that his fruit was nearly always that way. 
When his attention was called to the many cankers on the twigs and 
branches which had preceded the spotting of the fruit, he became 
much interested, as he realized that the lesions were undermining the 
vigor of the tree and reducing its fruit bearing capacity to a point 
where it was only capable of producing the indifferent crop which was 
present at that time. 


ScIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Coryneum, the generic name of this organism, comes from the 
Greek Kopvvdw meaning “to put forth club-like sprouts or -buds.” 
Beijerinckii, the specific designation, was given this fungus by Cornelis 
Anton Jan Abraham Oudemans in honor of his associate Martinus Wil- 
helm Beijerinck, a mycologist and bacteriologist of Amsterdam, who 
did some very important research on the cryptogamic flora, the media 
upon which it is artificially grown and carried on a very extensive study 
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of the causes of gummosis of stone fruit trees making use of the or- 
ganism Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. as the fungus to induce gum 
flow. (28)* 

The literature on the subject of Coryneum beijerinckit Oudem. 
presents a somewhat puzzling situation in regard to the spelling of the 
specific name. Leading authorities are very much divided on the 
subject. Saccardo (24), Rabenhorst (38), Massee (19), McAlpine 
(33), Smith et al (31) gave it as Coryneum beyerinckiti Oudem. Engler 
& Prantl (16), Hesler & Whetzel (9), Stevens & Hall (40), Harsh- 
berger (34), and Duggar (35) use Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. 
Stevens (36) makes use of both spellings in the same volume, possibly 
due to an original manuscript error or a typographical misinterpretation 
and poor proof reading rather than an autographical mistake. 

Duggar, Saccardo, Harshberger, Rabenhorst, Engler & Prantl and 
Hesler & Whetzel capitalize the specific as well as the generic name. 
The others herein quoted decapitalize the specific name except Stevens, 
who uses it both ways. 


If Saccardo were consistent throughout his massive work in the 
spelling of Beyerinckii, we could account for the departure from the 
way the Dutch bacteriologist spelled his name by the fact that the 
latin language possessed no J. In latinizing Beijerinck, J could easily 
become Y, if the author making the translation saw fit, but it would 
seem more in harmony with the practice for J to become I. In de- 
scribing a bacterium and fungus forms other than Coryneum, Saccardo 
makes use of Beijerinckii; so the above explanation does not fully 
account for the situation unless we regard Saccardo in the latter cases 
as a mere copyist recording the various names as presented by the 
authors. 

Notwithstanding that certain agreements, later formulated into 
rules, made by the Brussels (1910) International Conference of Bot- 
anists, dictate the use of capitals for specific names derived from the 
names of men, we must confess that we are not in sympathy with this 
rule. We rather believe with that large group of independent American 
botanists that all specific names should be decapitalized. Therefore, 
in this paper we shall without exception decapitalize all specific names. 

The above situation becomes slightly more complex as we take into 
consideration the fact that Oudemans in Hedwigia described this 
organism under the name Coryneum Beyerincku. Recognizing this to 
be the latin form, for we can in no other way account for the change 


* Reference is made by numbers to the literature cited. 
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which the name had undergone, we shall in this study continue the use 
of the spelling in the form that we originally became acquainted with 
the organism. 

Not alone the name but the disease caused by this organism has 
also been a source of considerable confusion to observers in the past, 
and a recent bulletin of the Bureau of Plant Industry indicates that 
there still remains work to be done in definitely determining Coryneum 
blight symptoms and effects on the different hosts in the stone fruit 
growing districts, especially in the eastern part of the United States. 

Thus far this organism has been called Clasterosporium carpo- 
philum (Lev) Aderh., Helminthosporium carpophilum Lev., Helmin- 
thosporium rhabdiferum B. and Br., Clasterosporium amygdalearum 
(Pass) Sace. (22), which according to Stevens (23) is perhaps identi- 
cal with Clasterosporium carpophilum (Lev) Aderh., and Macrosporium 
rhabdiferum Berk. (41) Very erroneously, it is believed, Vuillemin (18) 
described a pycnidial form found on a Coryneum lesion as Phyllosticta 
beyerinckit. 

A brief description of the characters of Clasterosporium and Hel- 
minthosporium will indicate how those forms might have been confused 
with coryneum, but there seems to be no possible reason for the intro- 
duction of a Phyllosticta or a Macrosporium form. Clasterosporium 
and Helminthosporium both belong to the order Moniliales, sub-family 
Dematiaceae. Coryneum is in the order Melanconiales, sub-family 
Melanconiaceae-Phaeophragmiae. (29) All three forms belong to the 
group Deuteromycetes (Fungi Imperfecti). On natural material the 
fruiting hyphae are very short and scarcely different from the vege- 
tative in Clasterosporium; in Helminthosporium they are distinctively 
different. On artificial media Coryneum produces spores to resemble 
both of the above forms. The spores of both Clasterosporium and 
Helminthosporium are muticate, the latter are produced acrogenously. 
All three forms produce dark colored spores; two to several septate 
in Clasterosporium, three to many septate in Coryneum and always 
pluriseptate in Helminthosporium. Those of Helminthosporium are 
described as elongate, while Clasterosporium spores are ovoid to cylin- 
dric and Coryneum are oblong, obovate in shape. 

Coryneum, a very active parasite, will live on the host of its selec- 
tion for quite an extended period after decay has begun, though it is 
believed that both Clasterosporium and Helminthosporium will more 
readily become saprophytes. We know of no record of Coryneum grow- 
ing on anything but living or but recently killed tissues, while both 
Clasterosporium and Helminthosporium grow readily on decaying 


matter. 
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THe Common NAMES. 


Coryneum blight is known by a number of common names, some 
of which refer to its manifestations on different parts of the host plants. 
California peach-blight, shot-hole, fruit-spot, peach-pox, brown-spot, 
pustular-spot, winter-blight and Coryneum blight are the ones most 
generally applied to it. Anthracnose which is commonly applied to any 
member of the order Melanconiales has not, as far as is known, been 
applied to this disease. California peach-blight is the name most widely 
used and this is probably due to the fact that the first report of a study 
of the disease was issued from the California Experiment Station (6). 
It will be shown that this organism was not first described from Cali- 
fornia and it is quite certain that that State does not provide a more 
acceptable host for it than is found elsewhere. In some sections of 
Washington, during certain seasons, the cherry has furnished conditions 
for its most extensive pillage, and in other sections the apricot has been 
quite severely infected. It is therefore believed that the name California 
peach-blight, as a common appellation, is unfortunate and ill-suited to 
cover the requirement of a disease which has spread over such wide ter- 
ritory and grown to such proportions since it was first observed in 
California. 


It would not be advisable to use “shot-hole” as a common name for 
it is a too general descriptive term applied to a pathological condition 
which equally well and at times better fits into the results of the destruc- 
tive work of other organisms* than Coryneum beijerinckit Oudem. Sim- 
ilar objections may be applied to the term “fruit-spot” and all the other 
common names mentioned, with the exception of “Coryneum blight,” 
which is quite generally applied to the disease in literature rather than 
commonly among the fruit-growers. Coryneum is a simple, easily remem- 
bered word with a very definite and applicable meaning. Of the seventy- 
five or more species, Coryneum beijerinckit Oudem. alone is recorded 
as affecting stone-fruits, and since this one sooner or later in all of its 
phases will cause a condition which can be accurately described as blight, 
why should not the designation “Coryneum blight” become universal as 
a common name for this trouble? 


* Cercospora circumscissa Sacc. = shot-hole of prune. 
Coccomyces prunophorae igus = tee hee of plum. 
Coccomyces hiemalis Higgins = shot-hole of cherry. 
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Hosts. ATTACKED. 


So far as is known at this time, Coryneum blight attacks the peach 
(Prunus persica Sieb. and Zacc.), apricot (P. armeniaca Linn.), cherry 
(P. cerasus Linn., P. americana Linn.), almond (P. amygdalus Baill.), 
and cherry laurel (P. laurocerasus). 

In the State of Washington the peach, cherry, apricot and rarely 
the plum are affected. The first report of this disease on cherry and 
plum, native to the Eastern States, grown here as. ornamentals, was 
made by Doctor Heald, of the Department of Plant Pathology of the 
State College of Washington. Blossom blight, leaf and twig blight, 
cankers on branches, shot-hole on leaves and spotting of fruit are 
caused by this disease organism; and any one or all these phases may 
occur in a single season on the same host, if weather conditions are 
propitious. 


History AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem., the fungus organism responsible 
for Coryneum blight of stone fruits, was first described in Hedwigia 
(1883) by Oudemans (1) in Netherlands, where it was found on 


peach. (24) 
PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THIS ORGANISM. 


It would be exceedingly interesting to know from whence this or- 
ganism came, how it was first introduced into the United States and 
especially how it found its way to the Pacific Coast, but within the 
limitations of time allotted to this study such an extensive investigation 
could not be undertaken. The first record of this disease in the United 
States under this name was made by Pierce (2) (1900) in his elaborate 
bulletin on the peach leaf curl. His observations were. made under 
California and Oregon conditions, but he intimated that the disease 
was not new at that time. 

If permitted for a moment to depart from the narrow and well 
established path in which course research after truth is directed, we 
might in a period of speculation assume it to be reasonable to suppose 
that this organism found its way to the Pacific Coast on a stone-fruit 
host. By a similar stretch of the imagination we might assume that it 
came on a peach tree. Early history of the Pacific Coast tells that 
peach trees were introduced at the old Mission Loreto in Lower Cali- 
fornia as early as 1701, but their culture was abandoned because they 
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did not do well. It is within the limits of possibility that Coryneum 
blight was one of the contributing factors, if not the initial cause, leading 
those early Jesuits to abandon the culture of that fruit. However that 
might have been, later settlers did not find the same difficulty attending 
the growing of peaches, for “in old Coloma, where gold was first dis- 
covered, there was a peach tree which bore four hundred and fifty 
peaches in 1854, which sold for $3.00 each, or $1350.00 for the crop.” 
(30) 

L. Trabut (3) (1904).described a disease on apricot, peach and 
cherry which was caused by this organism. E. Raignault (4) (1905) 
gave an account of it attacking cherry laurel. Ralph E. Smith and 
associates (6) (1907) made a study in quite some detail of the disease 
under California conditions and worked out control measures. The 
effect of it on almond was noted by G. Arnaud (5) (1909). 

Since 1907 it has been recorded in literature as occurring in Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado, Arkansas, Michigan, Indiana, Virginia, Ohio, New 
York, New Jersey and Massachusetts (7). During the present year 
(1922) it has made its appearance and is doing serious damage to the 
peach crop in the State of Kentucky (8). Almonds are seriously af- 
fected in France and the peach, apricot, cherry and plum are attacked 
in Europe, Australia, New Zealand and Algeria (9). The department 
of Plant Pathology, State College of Washington, has received reports 
of this disease since 1915 from 28 of the 39 counties of the State (Map 
Plate V, Fig. 1). Hosts involved in these reports were as follows: 
peach 37 ; apricot 29; cherry 25; native plum 4; domestic plum 2 (10). 

The distribution of this disease within the State of Washington is 
interesting because of the fact that the districts producing stone-fruits 
in largest quantities are not frequently menaced, while in other sections 
of the State where the peach, apricot and cherry are not grown in large 
quantities the disease is of almost annual occurrence. This account 
shows Coryneum blight to be quite widely scattered and: indeed, when 
one considers the fact that there may be many hundreds of affected 
trees in small, poorly kept fruit plots and partially neglected home 
orchards producing spores and spreading the infection, whenever con- 
ditions make it possible, it seems reasonable to suppose that the distri- 
bution of this disease may be greater than is here indicated. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASE. 


Coryneum blight attacks the twigs, leaves, blossoms and fruit of 
its host plants, causing a spotting, gumming and death of affected parts. 
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On Twics AND LEAVES. 


On twigs, which seem most frequently and seriously attacked, it 
develops small spots surrounded by a darker brown or black border. 
These spots, usually slightly depressed in the center, are individually 
dispersed or frequently so numerous as to coalesce, in which case a 
splitting of the bark, or canker is formed. (Plate II, Fig. 1) By a 
spreading growth of the spots, twigs are at times girdled. The initial 
attack of this organism takes place on the current year’s wood, which 
in the case of the peach tree is of greatest importance because of the 
fruit buds being produced by that wood. When an infection takes 
place near a bud, the bud is usually involved and killed. Gumming 
most generally accompanies this form of attack. When the infected 
twigs or buds are not killed outright, the tender leaves rolled within, 
or the flowers, as the case might be, are affected, with the result that 
they either drop soon after opening, or make a feeble effort at de- 
velopment and fall later. Leaves thus infected, which do succeed in 
growing to maturity, are very often spotted. These spots are small 
circular areas, one to five millimeters in diameter; at first red, later 
brown and surrounded by a darker zone. During the late spring or 
early summer, these deadened areas which may be few and very small 
or so numerous as to coalesce, fall away leaving the leaves with a 
characteristic shot-hole effect. (Plate II, Fig. 2.) Infection during the 
growing season or even upon mature leaves are capable of causing 
the same shot-hole appearance. 

When weather is favorable, fall infections take place and buds 
are destroyed. This form of attack, which is frequently severe under 
California conditions, is possible in certain parts of this State. 

Very small fruiting bodies, acervuli, which bear the smoky or light 
olive colored spores of this organism, may be seen during most of the 
season. Often those stromatic masses may be distinguished with the 
unaided eye as minute black specks located on the edge of the split 
bark or canker, in or around the edge of the affected buds, or far less 
frequently, on the dead areas which fall from the leaves or on the fruit 
pustules. The pustules on mature fruit and the dead leaf tissue are 
generally sterile. There seems to be no distinguishing differences in 
the symptoms and effects of a Coryneum blight infection on the peach, 
apricot and plum in so far as the twigs and leaves are concerned. In 
addition to the spotting similar to that on the peach and apricot, cherry 
leaves often show a long oval spot running lengthwise with the vein for 
three-quarters of an inch or more. 

From several large cankers in old wood of peach and apricot trees 
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which showed perennial growth, active mycelium and Coryneum spores 
were isolated, but on account of the preponderance of other fungus 
organisms capable of aiding in or accomplishing the same results, we 
would hesitate without additional experimental work to positively affirm 
that Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. was entirely responsible for the 
condition. (Plate II, Fig. 3.) 


On Tue Fruit. 


Infected peaches and apricots when young show tiny red specks 
which later become lighter colored at the center with a red or purple 
border. As the fruit develops, those spots enlarge in size, remaining 
circular or nearly so in shape and assume a very much darker color. 
(Plate III, Fig. 1.) When the fruit is mature the individual spots are 
from two to six millimeters in diameter and protrude from the surface. 
The spots on the apricot become a dark orange or brown and at times 
nearly black. On the red peaches (Plate III, Fig. 2.) the spots are a 
much more intense red in color. On yellow peaches (Plate III, Fig. 
3.) the spots usually show more conspicuously and are inclined to be a 
dark brown. The spots in a thoroughly ripe fruit often scale off and 
gumming is frequently present. (Plate III, Fig. 3.) The infection 
which causes this type of injury seems to take place in the bud or 
blossom stage of development. Numerous attempts were made by 
spraying viable spores over the surface of mature fruit to reproduce 
this type of injury, but every effort failed. 

Infections are in all degrees of intensity. At times the spots are 
so few in number as to be scarcely noticed; at other times, sufficiently 
numerous to coalesce and in very severe cases an inch or more of the 
surface is involved in one large pustule or scab-patch of dead tissue. 
Infections which occur subsequent to the bloom period seem to be 
the cause of distorted and cankered, rather than spotted fruit. (Plate 
IV, Fig. 4.) This organism may cause dropping of fruit in large or 
small quantities, depending upon the amount of infection just as it does 
in the case of leaves. 

The spots which develop on cherry fruit differ considerably from 
those on the peach and apricot. Early infections cause individual spots 
from one to five millimeters in diameter or at times they will spread 
involving one side or even an entire fruit. In the half-grown fruits 
the spots are noticeably depressed in the center, frequently to the pit. 
Infections in mature fruits cause a shriveling and dry rotting of the 
tissues which very often completely destroys the market value of the 
crop. When weather conditions are right for severe late infection, the 
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fruit decays in transit or in storage. Premature dropping of the fruit 
is often an accompanying symptom of early infection. The spots on 
cherry differ from those on the peach and apricot also in the fact that 
they are not surrounded by a definite zone of different colored tissue. 
According to Heald (11) “the color character appears to be less constant 
on the cherry.” No difficulty has been experienced in isolating pure 
cultures of the Coryneum organism from the decayed spots on the 
cherry. 

Deep scabby spots often develop on the fruit of the plum before 
maturity, from which the tissue drops out leaving a shallow hole which 
greatly resembles an insect injury. 

In the orchard one is frequently able to trace without difficulty 
leaf and fruit infections to a definite canker on the twig above or close 
to the side of the affected parts. There seems to be no doubt that 
in a majority of cases twig infection precedes and is directly respon- 
sible for fruit and leaf infection. It is likewise noticeably true that 
lower branches and twigs, which are best protected from direct sunlight 
and in a position to better hold moisture are most severely affected. 
Jackson (12) suggests that “the disease progresses upward and in 


serious cases only the top branches of the tree may be healthy.” 


ETIOLOGY OF THE DISEASE. 


Coryneum blight, as it affects the hosts herein enumerated, is defi- 
nitely known to be caused by the parasitic fungus Coryneum beijerinckit 
Oudem. This organism is classified in the order Melanconiales of the 
Fungi Imperfecti by Engler and Prantl (16). By one or more of its 
several characteristic symptoms upon the different hosts it has been 
generally recognized by progressive growers of stone fruits, especially 
in the Pacific Coast States. 

The name pustular-spot was applied to a peach disease observed 
for the first time in Ohio (1898) by Selby (13). Relying upon the 
opinion of Taft (14) and without making any special study, the disease 
was said to be either Helminthosporium carpophilum Lev. or H. rhab- 
diferum B. and Br. The same disease was called brown-spot in Michi- 
gan in 1894 and the report says that the disease was unknown to Pro- 
fessor Galloway of the Division of Vegetable Pathology at Washing- 
ton in 1893 and that Dr. Beal later identified it as Helminthosporium 
carpophilum Lev. From the description we are led to the opinion that 
Coryneum. beijerinckii Oudem. was probably responsible for the trouble 
at that time. Variations in spore types which will be discussed later will 
probably account for the differences in identification. 
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McAlpine (15) after carefully describing a disease of all stone 
fruits grown in Australia except the cherry and calling it Clasteros- 
porium carpophilum (Lev) Aderh. says that he has no hesitation in 
classing it with Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem, on account of “the ap- 
pearance of the fruit clusters, and the size and color of the conidia 
(being) so alike.” Smith (6) discussing the conclusions of McAlpine 
says, “Our fungus appears to be correctly classified as Coryneum, in 
that the spores are given off in distinct aggregations from a special 
stroma. This characteristic separates it definitely from Clasterosporium 
which is among the Hypomycetes.* Otherwise, so far as can be ob- 
served from descriptions and plates, the Clasterosporium of McAlpine 
is identical with our Coryneum.” (31) 

“Vuillemin (18) noted the presence of pycnidia on the dead patches 
formed by Coryneum on the shoots. To these he gave the name Phyl- 
losticta beyerinckti (Phyllosticta persicae Sacc.) (32) The same author 
also observed in the spring months perithecia nestling amongst the 
pycnidia seated on old Coryneum scars on mummified cherries that had 
remained hanging on the tree throughout the winter. These perithecia 
were considered by Vuillemin as constituting the perfect fruits of 
Coryneum, and received the name of Ascospora beyerinckii (Asterula 
beyerinckit Sacc.). The relationship of the three forms mentioned above 
has not been established by means of cultures, but rests on the successive 
appearance on the same scar. Further research is required to definitely 
settle this point.” (19) 

It seems highly possible that this organism may have an ascigerous 
or perfect stage, but all investigations thus far have revealed only the 
conidial or summer stage. The work of Smith (6) and associates in 
California gave no indication of an ascomycetous stage, but Heald (11) 
investigating the behavior of the fungus under Washington conditions 
thinks it possible that a winter spore-form may be produced on fallen 
leaves and fruits. 


Pure CuLture IsoLATIONS MADE FROM NATURAL, MATERIAL. 


The first isolations of this organism were made from lesions on 
peach twigs of Triumph variety collected at Penawana, Washington, 
June 11, 1922. Numerous other isolations were attempted by various 
modifications of standard pathological methods, but only those will 
be enumerated here from. which pure cultures were obtained. 


* Hyphomycetes as used by Smith (6) is a form having conidia borne upon 
exposed conidiophores which may be single, fascicled, or united together in a 
columnar or tubercular fashion. (17) 
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(2) June 30th. inoculum obtained from the inner tissues of Bing 
cherry collected near Prosser, Washington. 3. July 1st. active mycelium 
was transferred from cherry leaf to artificial media. The material 
which produced this was collected near Kennewick, Washington. 4, 
August 2nd. isolations were made from apricot twigs collected West of 
Pullman, Washington. 5. August 18th. from the same place as number 
4. 6. August 4th. isolations made from peach twigs collected at Clarkston, 
Washington. 7. August 16th. from different peach orchards Clarkston, 
Washington, 8. September 25th. from peach trees, Clarkston, Washing- 
ton. 9. September 4th. additional isolations made from diseased peach 
twigs collected at Walla, Walla, Washington. 


MeEtTHobps OF ISOLATION. 


Isolations which resulted in pure cultures, in 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9 
above were made by the standard poured plate method. (20) Without 
exception scraped mounts were first made from the different lesions 
and examined under a microscope. When typical spores were obtained, 
the material on the slide was flushed with sterile water into a small 
Erlenmyer flask containing ten centimeters of sterile distilled water. 
From this infusion by means of a sterile platinum loop inoculum was 
carried to tubes of either three percent dextrose agar plus 10 or to plain 
prune agar. 

On account of the very great number of bacterial, yeast and fast- 
growing fungus forms present in nearly every slide examined, we early 
found it advisable to use from eight to ten dilution plates. For the 
same reason the use of the pipette in making transfers of inoculum 
was abandoned. 

From test-tubes 1, 2 and 3 six loops of inoculum was used. From 
4, 5, and 6 four loops and two each from 7, 8, 9 and 10. This method 
worked quite well in producing individual colonies from which pure 
cultures were obtained. In the first attempt, five colonies grew in one 
plate from which pure cultures were isolated. Twelve were taken from 
number 4, and sixteen from number 9. In each operation here recorded 
were obtained at least two pure cultures from some one of the poured 
plates in each set. In nearly every case the first, second, and at times 
the third plates were badly contaminated. 

In number 2 the inoculum was obtained by means of a sterile 
scalpel and platinum hook and the streak plate method was used to 
obtain the pure culture. Before attempting to isolate from the cherry, 
the entire surface was washed in mercuric chloride 1-1000 and thorough- 
ly rinsed in sterile distilled water. From the same material planted 
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plates were made, but subsequent transfers proved to be contaminated 
with bacteria. 

Isolations of the bacteria present in number 2 and several other 
cases of those enumerated above were made with the idea that possibly 
a constant form might be found. Modified Gram stain slides (27) 
were made from twenty-four hour gelatine cultures of more than a 
dozen isolations with the result that it was concluded that all were mere 
contaminants or saprophytic visitors on the Coryneum lesion, having 
little, if anything to do with the pathological condition under inves- 
tigation. 

In number 3 pure cultures were obtained by means of the planted 
plate method. The leaves from which the mycelium was lifted with a 
sterile platinum hook were first sterilized in corrosive sublimate 1-2000 
and rinsed in sterile distilled water and placed in moist chamber 
elevated above sterile water in watch-glasses. After forty-eight hours 
a plainly visible mass of fungus hyphae developed on the leaf (Plate 
III, Fig. 4), which was transferred to plates of three percent dextrose 
agar plus 10. After twenty-four hours growth on the plates, a second 
isolation was made from the outer edge of, the growing colony to 
tubes of prune agar. This second transfer gave pure culture from which 
typical Coryneum spores have been obtained. (Plate I, Fig. 11). 

In addition to the methods above related, we have during the 
process of this work, obtained spores from natural material, examined 
them under the microscope, flushed the same into Erlenmyer flasks of 
sterile water and streaked it by means of a sterile platinum loop over 
prune agar and obtained pure cultures. In a single case spores were 
permitted to put out germ tubes in the water before the plates were 
made. After twenty-four hours on streaked plates, transfer was made 
to tubes and pure cultures obtained. Material from the shot-hole leaves 
and bits of pustular tissue on the fruit of apricot and peach were placed 
on moistened filter paper in sterile petri dishes and incubated. Whole 
leaves badly spotted and infected fruits were placed in damp chambers 
in an attempt to develop the fungus fruiting bodies on the dead or 
diseased tissues, but every effort met with failure. 

A diseased leaf-spot in which mycelium was observed was macerated 
and small particles laid on a slide over which was placed a coverglass 
and the slide and contents set in a tumbler with a small quantity of 
water. By means of capillarity, the tissue was kept moistened. Mi- 
croscopic examinations were frequently made and the mycelium observed 
in the process of development. After sixty hours Corynewm spores 
were produced. Effort to transfer this material by means of planted 
plate method failed. This was the only instance where the fungus was 
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positively identified in connection with dead tissue which fell from a 
leaf-spot. A number of leaf-spots have been examined, but all others 
proved to be sterile. 


Dark Type OF SPORES. 


Spores obtained from twigs collected at Walla Walla, Washington, 
September 4th, 1922, presented an appearance which was at once recog- 
nized as different from those om other specimens. They were con- 
siderably darker in color, slightly shorter and very much more uniform 
in septa. The constrictions at the points of septation were more pro- 
nounced than was usual for the typical Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. 
Transferred to prune agar, they produced very rugged, densly granular 
and much darker hyphae in place of the fine, smooth, rather glossy 
hyaline mycelium of the form under investigation. 

In scraping affected peach and apricot twigs to obtain spores, 
which in the process of isolation led to the obtained pure cultures, it 
is interesting to note how contrary to our experience was that of Smith 
and associates, who wrote, “As yet we have failed to procure abundant 
growth in cultures from spores taken from the bark and leaf ;” con- 
tinuing in the same account, he said, “The fact remains, however, that 
mature spores under seemingly favorable conditions in whatever season 
usually fail to grow in culture when taken from the tree. Often only 
one colony is secured out of a dozen or more petri dish cultures in 
peach or ordinary agar.” 


THe Funcus CoryNeumM BEIJERINCKII OUDEM. 


The acervuli or fruiting bodies of this fungus are usually produced 
on young wood or leaf-spots, rarely on the fruit of the various host 
plants. When mature they are black in color, irregular, but usually 
rounded in shape. Though very small they are frequently aggregated 
and numerous enough to be seen with the naked eye. The, oblong, 
obovate, slightly olive colored spores or conidia are produced in dense 
masses on short very much branched conidiophores. They vary con- 
siderably in size and number of cells, but the differences seem constant 
whether produced on a peach, cherry or apricot host. During this study 
five hundred spores from natural material were measured, the average 
of which is given here. 
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Number of Host Average 
Spores Plant Length 
Light olive colored spores 


Apricot 29 Microns 
Apricot 32 " 
Peach 44 - 
Peach 32 - 


Dark colored spores 
100 Peach 29 Microns 12 Microns 4 


This large number of spores was measured in an effort to find those 
which would compare with the size given by Smith (39), who records 
seventeen microns as the minimum and forty-four as the maximum 
lengths. In presenting the data he wrote, “The spores as occurring 
naturally do not vary materially in length from those in agar plates.” 
We found spores as short as seventeen and as long as fifty-eight 
microns on artificial media, but from natural material twenty-three 
microns as a minimum and forty-three as a maximum were as near as 
we could approach his measurements. (Plate I, Fig. 1) The width 
was thirteen microns for by far the majority of the material observed 
and the number of cells averaged four with a large sprinkling of those 
with five and six cells. Spores taken from peach twigs collected at 
Walla Walla ran more uniform in length and width than those from 
any other material. Six slides containing spores obtained by scraping 
about typical twig lesions gave twenty-five microns as a minimum, thirty- 
seven as a maximum length, twelve microns for width and an average 
of four cells. (Plate I, Fig. 4). 


Saccardo (24) described typical Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. 
spores as but slightly constricted “minime constrictis” and we found this 
character constant for all specimens except that from the Walla Walla 
peach wood, which were abruptly constricted. As regards color, Sac- 
cardo continues “subinde colore exertibus,” and as if to further empha- 
size the matter of color he wrote, “basidiis cylindraceis aut infene 
paullulum incrassatis, colore expertibus, hyalinis.” In this respect the 
Walla Walla material was an exception. The mycelium of the fungus 
grows for short distances over the surface of the host, when weather 
conditions are favorable, much after the manner of some of the common 
molds only not so extensively. We were unable to obtain measurements 
from hyphae on natural material, but when artificially planted on peach 
and apricot twigs and leaves, they measured from four to nine microns 
in thickness, and no material difference was observed in cultures. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE Two TYPEs. 


A comparative study, which was limited on account of the time 
available, was made of the differences observed in the spores obtained 
from the Walla Walla and those from other localities. Individual spores 
were located by means of the 16 mm. objective in poured plates of 
spore material from pure cultures taken from isolations 7 and 9 grown 
on both prune and three percent dextrose agar plus 10 as media. These 
were marked and after twenty-four hours development transferred to 
slants and grown for five days. At the end of that period they were 
again planted to prune agar plates and allowed to grow for five days 
when the series of measurements and comparisons were made. One 
hundred spores taken from different colonies were measured and the 
following table gives an average of the ten slides examined. 


Typical Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem, Dark colored type. 

Spore Spore Spore Spore Spore Spore 
Length Width Septa Hyphae Length Width Septa Hyphae 
40 12 36.5 16 
24 12 32.5 12 
40 14 36.5 12 
28 16 51 13 
32 12 28 12 
28 12 50 13 
32 12 32 12 
32 8 24 12 
20 12 48 13 
32 12 38 16 
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Average 


32 12 36.5 12 


Average spore Average Spore 
30.8 by 12 microns 38.5 by 13 microns 
Range of size Range of size 
28-40 by 8-16 microns 24-51 by 12-16 microns 
Range of septations Range of septations 
3 to 5 3 to 8 
Color of spores* Color of spores 
Olive ocher by daylight Deep olive by daylight 
Ecru olive by electric light Olive brown by electric light 
Color of hyphae Color of hyphae 
Individual strands hyaline Individual strands olive lake 
In mass slightly smoky In mass when old olive brown 


From the above data it will be observed that the leading difference 
is to be found in color of spore and hyphae, especially is this the case 
when these are quite old. The matter of size we would not emphasize 


*The color comparisons were made from “Color Standards and Color No- 
menclature” by Robert Ridgway, Washington, D. C., 1912. 
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for in other measurements this difference here recorded would not prove 
a constant character. Careful examination of the two types at the same 
age and on the same media will show a slight difference in matter of 
texture and constriction ; and we are of the opinion that there is a slight 
difference in behavior on artificial media but additional study will be 
required to formulate a statement of this variation. 


BEHAVIOR OF THE FUNGUS ON ARTIFICIAL MEDIA. 


Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. grows readily on three percent 
dextrose agar plus 10, potato agar, prune agar, sterilized rice, twigs of 
one and two year old wood of cherry, peach, apricot and choke-cherry 
(Prunus demissa (Nutt) Dietr.) 

During the real hot weather between June and September it fruited 
scantily and part of the time not at all on three percent dextrose 
agar plus 10. During this same period no difficulty was experienced in 
having it fruit on prune agar. On all of the above substrata: aerial 
mycelium was rapidly produced and in great abundance, especially was 
this the case with the dextrose media. Planted spores on peach, apricot 
and cherry twigs will rapidly develop a mass of mycelium, which later 
produces typical acervuli. As a usual thing on prune agar the mycelium 
growth from a single spore will produce a colony from two to four 
centimeters in diameter on an ordinary nine and one-half centimeter 
petri dish containing media three to four millimeters in depth, incubated 
at room temperature over a period of fourteen to sixteen days (Plate 
IV, Fig. 2) Most frequently such a colony is composed of a submerged 
development of hyphae which interweaves itself into a tough surface 
matt, above which the spores are produced in dense masses over a defi- 
nite zone in the center and occupying a smaller space than the vegetative 
growth. From a single colony established in the center of a deep petri 
dish on prune agar, incubated in the dark at room temperature, a growth 
of seven centimeters was produced in twenty-two days. At the end of 
that period a sudden and complete cessation of growth took place; in all 
probability this was due as much to the accumulation of toxins as to 
the partial, if not complete, reduction of nutriment in the media. 


METHOD oF MAKING PRuNE AGAR, 


The prune agar herein mentioned was made by boiling four ounces 
of whole prunes for forty-five minutes in one thousand cubic centi- 
meters of distilled water; then filtered through absorbent cotton. The 
original volume restored with distilled water, after which twenty grams 
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of agar was added and the mixture steamed in the autoclave or a rice 
cooker for one hour. If autoclaved, fifteen pounds pressure should be 


used. This was again strained through absorbent cotton, tubed and 
sterilized for forty minutes in autoclave with same pressure as above. 


Stupy oF MoRPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 


Hanging-drop cultures were prepared of material originally isolated 
from peach and apricot twigs for the purpose of observing the manner 
and rate of growth of this organism on artificial media. Ordinary 
heavy glass slides were thoroughly cleaned and flamed. Glass rings 
about 10 millimeters high by twelve in diameter were cemented by 
means of melted beeswax and resin to the slides. Before affixing a 
ring to a slide, two grooves were cut on opposite sides of it with the 
edge of a very fine three-cornered file to assure ventilation. Over the 
top edge of the ring was smeared vaseline and within was poured sterile 
water two to three millimeters deep. 

An infusion of spores was made in sterile distilled water of such a 
consistency that upon microscopic examination of several loops, each 
showed from twelve to thirty-six spores. The spores for the infusions 
were taken from cultures planted on prune agar and grown for five 
days. On the center of a cover-slip a drop of dilute, warm prune agar 
was spread to a thin coat and upon this was introduced one loop of the 
inoculum. Examination was made in each instance after the spore-laden 
cover-glass had been placed over the ring, and all cultures were dis- 
carded except those showing the presence of a limited number of spores 
well separated from each other. 

The hanging drop cultures thus completed under sterile conditions 
in culture room were placed within sterile moist chambers, into which 
had been put a layer of sterile test-tubes and distilled water about three 
millimeters deep. These were kept in the laboratory where the tem- 
perature observed hourly from eight a. m. to twelve midnight over a 
period of seventy-two hours showed a constancy ranging from 66 to 
72 degrees Farenheit. 

Microscopic examination of the spore development over that period 
showed a very wide range in the matter of germination and a somewhat 
different manner of spore production than was expected. Examinations 
began at the end of the first hour and continued hourly over the period 
outlined above, with the exception of one set of cultures which was 
examined every fifteen minutes the first hour. Drawings were made at 
the end of one hour and forty-five minutes, six, eighteen, twenty-four, 
twenty-eight, forty-two, sixty-five and sixty-six hours, (Plate I, Figs. 
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16-30. Plate II, Figs. 31-52.) The spores in cultures of both peach 
and apricot material showed evidence of growth at the end of one hour 
and forty-five minutes. (Plate I, Figs. 16 and 20.) The drawings here 
presented represent merely a type of development, as several spores in 
each culture showed relatively the same amount of growth. In the 
same cultures where the earliest germination was observed, there were 
other spores which did not begin to push out a germ-tube until after 
thirty-six hours. A very careful re-examination of all sixteen hanging- 
drop cultures was made to determine the number of spores which failed 
to germinate, and in no instance could a spore be found at the end of 
the forty-two hour period which had not grown to some extent. Some 
spores put out two germ-tubes at the same time (Plate I, Fig. 23), and 
in a few instances from the same cell. (Plate I, Fig. 16). The more 
usual thing was for the spore to put out one germ-tube at a time and 
most frequently from the end cells first. The spores lodged on the 
media nearest the center of the ring produced new spores earliest in 
every case. Those on the outer edge grew the greatest amount of 
mycelium. At the close of the seventy-two hour period some spores had 
produced a heavy growth of hyphae but no evidence of spore formation 
was observed. A few spores in every culture began to produce new ones 
almost immediately after germination. Frequently only one or two 
cells of hyphae were produced before spores were formed. (Plate I, 
Fig. 27) A drawing made after twenty-eight hours of growth and 
another of the same spore group after sixty-six hours illustrates this 
type of development. (Plate II, Fig. 50) It is difficult to account for 
this kind of spore production which does not seem to be typical, especially 
when observed that it occurred in places where the spores were rather 
isolated, or at least not crowded. In (Plate I, Fig. 28, drawing made 
after forty-two hours growth) a very different type of growth was 
illustrated. There considerable vegetative growth took place and along 
the various strands of hyphae many spores were produced (Plate II, 
Fig. 51) which is the distal forty-four microns of the hyphae as is shown 
in (Plate I, Fig. 28). Frequently every cell of a spore put out a 
germ-tube and matured a new set of spores within the seventy-two hour 
period. (Plate II, Fig. 49.) 

In by far the larger number of cases examined, spores were formed 
either from tip ends or specialized branches of the regular vegetative 
mycelium. (Plate II, Figs. 41-48.) Where spores were thus produced, 
invariably the hyphae began first to enlarge and show transparent, blue, 
more or less circular granules. Such protrusions of hyphae were next 
cut off from the main vegetative growth and as the slight enlargement 
took place the septa came in one by one beginning invariably at the 
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basal end. The spores of both types remained smooth as regards con- 
strictions until after the septa were in place and maturity was about 
reached. New spores were invariably formed nearest the mother spore. 
An illustration of this type of development is shown (Plate I, Fig. 19). 
It was observed that daughter cells did not begin to send out germ-tubes 
until fully matured and that period was not observed in any case until 
after the fifty-four hours. (Plate I, Fig. 30, drawing made after sixty- 
six hours growth). 

The dark spores showed a very marked discoloration or thinning 
of the pigment at point where germ-tubes were pushed out. The dis- 
coloration often extended back into the middle of the cell. In instances 
where two germ-tubes came from the same cell, this condition was 
very apparent. An effort was made to illustrate this in the shading 
of the first cell in (Plate I, Fig. 16). The extreme ends of cell from 
which germ-tube protruded were normal in color. It is difficult to 
conceive that Saccardo’s description of Coryneum beijerinckit Oudem. 
could be interpreted to include this color difference. Smith (6) and 
McAlpine make no mention of such types. Smith in addition to making 
no mention of color differences observes that he “has found no fungus 
associated with Coryneum which could really be confused with it as the 
cause of peach blight.” Aside from the color differences we have dis- 
covered no major characters which seem to be constant, and the behavior 
of both on artificial and natural media seem to be quite identical. 


GERMINATION OF SPORES FROM NATURAL MATERIAL. 


A number of spores taken from natural host tissues were germi- 
nated in the laboratory with the result that a wide variation in amount 
of growth over a definite period was observed. (Plate I, Figs. 2, 3, 5, 
6). In no instance was the germination so rapid as the spores taken 
from artificial media, but it was more regular, that is, in nearly every 
case the spore first produced germ-tube, usually from one of the end 
cells first; this developed into a hyphal strand which later became 
differentiated and produced spores at irregular intervals. The clusters 
of spores produced at tip ends of hyphae and the various proliferations 
or secondary spores (Plate I, Fig. 10) which characterized the fruiting 
on media in hanging-drop cultures, was in no case observed. The crude 
method used in this test probably had much to do with the slow develop- 
ment of the spores. Scraped mounts were made in drops of tap water 
and examined under the microscope. When spores were observed a 
larger quantity of water was dropped on the slide, and after much 
painstaking and repeated trials with the aid of a platinum loop, spores 
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were so to speak, fished out of the infusion and placed on the end of 
another slide over which was placed a cover glass and after a second 
microscopic examination to determine that typical spores were actually 
present, the slide was immersed in a tumbler with a very little water in 
the bottom. The tumbler with contents was then covered to prevent 
evaporation. Periodically examinations were made and the growth 
observed. Taking into consideration the limitations of the method and 
the amount of contamination encountered, which in some cases entirely 
invalidated the results, it is deemed unwise to present in greater detail 
the growth results obtained. This process did, however, serve a useful 
purpose in proving the viability of the spores. 


EXPERIMENT TO INDUCE ARTIFICIAL GUMMOSIS. 


With a sterile scalpel three incisions were made in the trunk and 
branches of two thriftily growing, seedling peach trees. Into all three 
cuts on one of the trees an inoculum of Coryneum beijerincki Oudem. 
was introduced by means of a sterile platinum hook. The incisions on 
the other tree were left undisturbed to serve as a control. Immediately 
after the operation, the trees were thoroughly sprinkled with tap water 
and once each twenty-four hour period thereafter for ten days. On the 
inoculated tree on the twelfth day a very thin transparent gum flow 
was observed coming from the cut in the main stem, while five days 
later a similar flow was seen on the two branches. Rant (42) gave 
traumatism without the introduction of an organism or chemical sub- 
stance as sufficient to cause gummosis, but contrary to his experience and 
to our expectation no flow of gum was observed from any one of the 
cuts on the check tree over a period of forty-five days. 


VIABILITY OF SporES ON Host TISSUE. 


September 12, 1922, a number of peach and apricot twigs, known 
to contain acervuli and viable spores, were wrapped in paper in the 
laboratory, and another set was placed out of doors exposed to normal 
weather conditions. Once each thirty days spores were obtained on 
ordinary scraped mounts from material kept under both conditions and 
germination tests begun in a tumbler containing a small quantity of 
water as hereinbefore described. October 8th., November 12th. and 
December 19th. examinations were made, and within twenty-four hours 
after each slide had been placed in the tumbler of water spores began 
to put out germ-tubes. March 1, 1923, the time this experiment closed, 
there was no evidence which indicated any difference in the ability of 
spores to germinate. 
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RESISTANCE OF SPORES TO DESICCATION. 


Spores taken from cultures growing on prune agar were distributed 
in drops of water near the ends of slides over which square micro- 
cover glasses were placed. After a microscopic examination to deter- 
mine the number of spores present, the slides were placed for ten 
minutes in an incubator registering 37 degrees Centigrade. The slides 
were then removed from the incubator and placed in petri dishes and 
held at laboratory temperature until the time set for testing the power 
of the spores to germinate. The viability of the spores was determined 
by standing the spore-laden slides in a tumbler containing a small 
quantity of water and making microscopic examinations after time had 
been allowed for germination. They were first tested at the end of 
one-hour periods, but later the period of desiccation was increased to 
six, twelve, twenty-four and forty-eight hours. Finding them equally 
viable at the end of all those periods, the time was lengthened to seven 
day periods with similar results and at the time this paper was closed, 
a set of spores which had been dried in the petri dishes for nineteen 
days germinated in less than twenty-four hours after moisture had 
been supplied. (Plate II, Figs. 31-40.) 


Lire CycLe oF CoRYNEUM BEIJERINCKII OUDEM. 


Winter Stage: Mycelium in buds and cankers. Acervuli on 
twigs. 

Early moist spring: Production of spores followed by additional 
mycelium and spores which cause leaf, bud, twig 
and fruit infections. 


Damp summer: Continued spore production and new infections. 

Dry summer: Scattered spores lie dormant or are protected 
within the stromatic tissue, gum, etc. 

Early damp fall: Production of new mycelium and spores and bud 


and twig infection, if weather is warm enough 
to permit growth. 

Late fall dry or cold: Formation of acervuli or protection of mycelium 
within the buds. 


PREDISPOSING FACTORS AND VARIETAL SUSCEPTIBILITY. 
When a fungus spore germinates and infection takes place, the 


preliminary stages in the destruction of host tissue is accomplished. A 
large number of factors are generally involved in this first step, which 
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when taken collectively, determine the susceptibility of a host to a 
disease organism. Experience with the present fungus demonstrates 
fully that environmental conditions play a most important part in the 
interaction which takes place between fungus and host in the develop- 
ment of an epiphytotic. 

Fungus spores were found on host tissues in great abundance 
during the months of June and August, but weather conditions un- 
favorable for their development prevented the spread of the disease. 
Just how and to what extent temperature and rainfall influenced the 
interrelation of fungus and host in the development of Coryneum 
blight is a most important phase in this problem, but we were unable 
in the time to undertake it. 

It should be here recorded that in many parts of this work in the 
laboratory definite indications were present which pointed to the fact 
that excessive moisture under favorable weather conditions serves as 
a predisposing factor in the development of this organism; and we are 
not sure but what a large amount of moisture is essential to its de- 
velopment. 

In at least two of the orchards visited this summer a suggestion 
of differences in varietal susceptibility was suggested. In a ten year 
old home orchard of many different kinds of trees and bushes in a 
small area, there were three varieties of apricots growing very close 
together, in fact so near were the trees that the branches overlapped in 
places. The fruit on an Early Golden tree was very badly spotted and 
from the blighted twigs and branches, which were numerous Coryneum 
spores were readily obtained. The Hemskirke tree near bore clean 
fruit and no cankers or blighted buds or twigs could be found. The 
third variety, had blighted twigs from which Coryneum spores were 
isolated, but the fruit was clean. 

The owner of the orchard informed us that the Early Golden 
had produced spotted fruit nearly every year since it began to bear 
and that some years the entire crop was lost. In 1921 his peach and 
Early Golden apricot buds had nearly all been destroyed by this or- 
ganism, but the Hemskirke had never been attacked. Whether this 
apparent resistance would hold true for this variety under all conditions 
involves a problem which must be investigated. Similar evidence of a 
difference in susceptibility was suggested on a very much larger scale 
in the case of Elberta and Carman peaches grown together in a com- 
mercial orchard; the Elberta being the most severely attacked. 

Smith, writing on this subject, observed, “We have been able to 
find no fixed rule as to the relation of the different peach varieties to the 
blight. In some sections or seasons one kind has been much worse, 
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while in another quite a different condition held good. No variety has 
been immune to the trouble, but all quite badly affected.” 


ARTIFICIAL INFECTION STUDIES. 


Experiment 1 with Individual Leaf Material. 

During the summer a large number of leaves were collected and 
microscopic examinations made in the hope of determining the method 
of leaf infection under normal conditions, but nothing but negative 
results were obtained. Since all of the methods employed in those 
efforts were subsequently made use of in other experiments, a detail 
of procedure will not be related at this point. Immediately upon being 
convinced that efforts to obtain results under field conditions were 
without avail, plans were begun to ascertain the manner of infection 
under artificial surroundings and a number of experiments were carried 
out before the results herein recorded were obtained. 

Twigs from peach and apricot trees were cut, placed in water and 
hurriedly conveyed to the laboratory where they were thoroughly 
washed in running tap water and rinsed in sterile distilled water. Leaves 
free from all manner of injury were carefully selected, removed from 
the twigs and placed on moist filter paper in sterile petri dishes. One- 
half of each lot was laid face up and the other with the under side, 
which contains the stoma, uppermost. From cultures originally isolated 
from peach twigs and grown on prune agar a great number of spores 
were obtained and a distilled water infusion was made. With a sterile 
pipette three drops of spore-laden water were placed on each leaf 
surface and the area on the leaf where the drops were placed was marked 
with red wax pencil on the top of the petri dish. The dishes were then 
incubated in the dark at room temperature. After twenty-four hours, 
there was no discoloration or other indication that infection had taken 
place, but an attempt was made with sharp section razor, kept moistened 
with fifty percent alcohol, to remove the epidermal tissue from both the 
upper and under sides of the area where inoculum had been placed. 
Negative results were obtained in every case with the first material 
examined. From data on the rate of germination observed in hanging- 
drop cultures, it seemed logical to suspect that infection had been accom- 
plished at the time examinations were made. Failure was therefore 
unquestionably more largely due to technic and the difficulties attending 
the removal of the epidermis than to the nondevelopment of spores at 
that period. At the end of forty-eight hours, a second set of examina- 
tions were made on additional material. Under hand lens a faint dis- 
coloration of leaf surface could be detected and a microscopic examina- 
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tion of a small particle of epidermal tisue removed with razor from 
the under side of an apricot leaf showed an infection hypha entering 
a stoma as illustrated by camera-lucida drawing. (Plate I, Fig. 7.) 
After sixty-four hours a distinct spot, which could be seen without 
the aid of a lens, had developed from the under surface of all leaves 
and a faint discolored area began to show on the upper surface of leaves 
infected from the under side. Microscopic examinations of tissue from 
the under side of a peach leaf showed germination of a spore which had 
sent out germ-tubes from two cells and the infection hyphae could be 
distinctly seen entering two different stomata. In removing the epi- 
dermal tissue cells tore loose in a manner to expose the thin transparent 
cutinized epidermal covering, through which could be plainly observed 
the hypha leading from the penetrated stoma, under two other cells and 
disappearing beneath the dense green tissue near the second stomatal 
cell. (Plate I, Fig. 14.) 


Experiment 2 with individual leaves. 

In an effort to determine the possibilities of infection on the upper 
surface of the leaf, it was decided to remove the chlorophyll and clear 
the tissues, as far as possible, without disturbing the germinating spores. 
To accomplish this purpose, a modification of deVries (26) method was 
used. Peach and apricot leaves collected, treated and infected the same 
as in the foregoing experiment were after the twenty-four and forty-eight 
hour periods of incubation placed in .5 percent chromacetic acid, 1 cubic 
centimeter glacial acetic acid and 100 cubic centimeters water (25). 
After remaining in the solution for 24 hours, the infected areas cut from 
the leaves were transferred to test-tubes containing 95 percent alcohol 
which had been brought to a boil in water-bath. The tubes and contents 
were again placed in water-bath and kept at a high temperature but not 
boiling for thirty minutes, after which they were set aside for forty- 
eight hours. At the end of this period the material was transferred 
to a 5 percent solution of sodium hydroxide and left for twenty-four 
hours. The hydroxide solution was later neutralized with hydrochloric 
acid and the tissues removed and washed in tap water a few minutes and 
transferred to a 50 percent glycerine solution for forty-eight hours. Mi- 
croscopic examination of sections of this transparent leaf tissue mounted 
in glycerine under cover-glass showed very definite highly discolored, 
deadened areas, from some of which stromatic aggregates of mycelium 
produced large numbers of spores. Typical fruiting acervuli were not 
produced nor could any evidence of a penetration of the leaf tissue from 
the upper surface be discovered. Stromatic masses were observed on 
both sides of the leaf. 
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EXCEPTIONALLY LONG SPORES. 











It was upon some of the leaf tissue used in the above experiment 
that spores developed which had greater length and larger number of 
cells than any observed on natural or artificial material. The cells were 
produced from conidial tufts without any definite stroma as a sub- 
stratum. Many were attached to conidiophores several times as long as 
any before observed, and in most cases they were persistent as the 
masses were broken from the points of attachment to the leaf tissue. 
(Plate I, Fig. 13.) The following measurements are an average of a 
number of spores. 













Number of cells Length of spore Width of spore 

















8 microns 61 microns 12 microns 
9 “ 65 “ 12 “ 

6 “ 53 “ 13 “ 

8 “ 61 “ 12 “ 

7 “ 49 “ 12 “ 

7 “ 53 “ 12 “ 

8 “ 57 “ 12 “ 

8 “ 48 “ 12 “ 

6 “ 49 “ 13 a 

7 53 12 





These spores were in no way different from the typical Coryneum 
betjerinckii Oudem. except for size and manner of production. Trans- 
ferred to prune agar they developed colonies which produced spores 
which were normal in size. 












Experiment 3—Leaves en masse on twigs. 

The material for this experiment was collected from healthy peach 
and apricot trees grown very near the campus of the State College of 
Washington. Care was exercised in selecting well formed branch tips 
carrying heavy foliage, which showed no evidence of disease or insect 
injury. Immediately after cutting, the twig ends were placed in water 
and returned to the laboratory, where they were thoroughly washed 
in running water. Each leaf on the twigs was examined and those 
showing the slightest epidermal injury were removed. The cut ends 
were then placed in Mason jars containing tap water. The jars and 
contents were placed in moist chambers half full of water. After 
spraying the spore infusiori over the surface, the entire apparatus was 
covered with bell jar, over which was placed three thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. Twice daily for four days this was wet for the purpose of 
keeping the temperature down. The spore infusion used in this experi- 
ment was originally isolated from peach twigs collected at Clarkston, 
Washington, and grown in tubes on prune agar for forty-one days before 
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the experiment was undertaken. Four transfers had been made during 
that period. An atomizer was used to spray the inoculum over the 
surface. After six days, slight spotting was observed on a few leaves. 
Four days later circular areas of dead tissue were in evidence. Thirteen 
days later or twenty-three days from date of inoculation, dead tissue 
began to fall from the spots giving the leaf that shot-hole effect so 
typical of this disease tifider field conditions, A check was conducted 
under identical conditions with the above except that tap water was 
sprayed over the leaf surface instead of the spore infusion. Many 
leaves dropped from the check twigs, as they did from those inoculated, 
but in no case was leaf spotting or shot-hole observed. (Plate V, 
Fig. 2.) 


Experiment 4, Artificial inoculation of seedling peach tree. 

September 15, 1922, before the occurrence of a damaging frost, 
seedling peach, cherry, plum and apricot trees were transplanted to very 
large earthen pots and moved into the greenhouse. With ordinary care 
these were permitted to set root and grow three weeks. By the end 
of this period two peach trees, which were making a very rapid growth, 
were selected for this demonstration. A distilled water infusion was 
made of spores originally obtained from peach twigs and grown on 
prune agar. By means of an atomizer these were sprayed over the 
surface of the tree, care being taken to insure a very even distribution 
of the inoculum over both upper and under surfaces of the leaves and 
the trunk and branches of the tree. Before spraying the spore mixture, 
the check tree was given the same treatment with distilled water alone. 
Following this operation, the trees were covered with a glass bell jar 
slightly elevated above the ground level by means of small boards in 
order to assure ventilation. Over the bell jar was placed two thicknesses 
of damp cheesecloth. The trees remained covered this way for forty- 
eight hours. During this period, the cheesecloth was thoroughly wet 
eight times. 

The weather during the day over the entire period of this experi- 
ment was very warm, considering the time of year, and the nights were 
free from frost. To insure a lower temperature than could be had 
in the glass-house, the experiment was moved into the potting shed. 
After the forty-eight hours allowed for infection to be accomplished, 
the material was moved back into the greenhouse. During the warm 
days which continued, the door to the greenhouse was kept open and 
the leafy surface of both inoculated and check trees were sprayed with 
water each morning for three days. On the fourth day after inoculation, 
discolored areas could be distinguished on the under surfaces of many 
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leaves and the bud tips seemed to be darker than those on the check 
plant. The sixth day showed pronounced deadened areas easily seen 
on both surfaces of the leaves and the typical spots began to break from 
the leaf tissue. The eighth day leaves showed spqts two to twelve 
millimeters in diameter and many had begun to shot-hole. The first leaf 
dropped from the tree on that date. On the tenth day no change was 
observed except additional spotting and defoflfation. The twelfth day 
showed the development of stem lesions about several buds and a 
large one developing in pronounced form within one-half inch of the 
ground on the main stem, where there had been a slight rupture of the 
cortical tissue. This latter lesion grew rapidly in size and from its 
surface typical dark colored Coryneum spores were later obtained in an 
ordinary scraped mount and examined under the microscope. On the 
seventh day careful examination of the leaves showed very marked 
discoloration and shriveling of the petioles at the point of attachment 
to the stem and branches. This was taken to indicate a defoliation so 
a photograph was made on that date (Plate V, Fig. 3) and under similar 
conditions on the fourteenth (Plate V, Fig. 4) and twenty-first day 
(Plate V, Fig. 5) after inoculation in the hope that a record of all the 
changes which took place might be made. 

A glance at the threa photographs will show the growth which 
took place in the check over that period. Stem buds on the inoculated 
tree were more numerous than those on the check at time experiment 
was begun. Figures 4-5, Plate V, show the development of those on the 
check in a prominent manner, but a reading glass is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the same on the inoculated tree. At time of writing up this 
experiment, seventy days from date of its beginning, no buds had re- 
covered on the inoculated tree, but to the contrary a very typical case 
of bud killing, such as is observed as a symptom of Coryneum blight, 
was present. 

During the twenty-four days from date of inoculation a careful 
record was kept of the rate of defoliation of both the inoculated and the 
check trees. Not a leaf fell during that period from the check tree, but 
forty new ones developed. The inoculated tree produced ten new leaves 
and lost ninety-two old ones. Defoliation began with the lower leaves 
and worked upward on the main stem and outward on the branches. 
On the 7th. day, as stated above, 1 leaf dropped; 8th. and 9th. days 
16; 10th. day 11; 11th. day 9; 12th. day 10; 13th. day 9; 14th. day 9; 
15th. and 16th. days 21; 17th. day 4; 18th. day 0; 19th. day 0; 20th. 
day 0; 21st. day 2; 22nd. day 0; 24th. day 0; total 24 days 92 leaves 
dropped 

Buds carefully removed from this tree were sectioned and examined 
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under the microscope, with the result that hyphae seemed to be every- 
where present. Buds were finely shredded by means of dissecting 
needles and flushed into a sterile platinum loop, five dilution tubes of 
prune agar were poured in petri dishes and incubated in the laboratory 
at room temperature. Typical dark colored spores were produced after 
five days. This method of reisolating the organism used in original 
inoculum was again tried after fifty-four days from date of inoculation 
of the tree with the same degree of success as observed at the end of the 
thirteenth day when it was first tried. 

It is believed that this experiment fairly represents what actually 
takes place under field conditions during an epiphytotic. The destruc- 
tion of the tree was probably more completely accomplished and in a 
shorter time, due to the fact that the spore infusion contained far more 
spores and they were more thoroughly distributed over the vulnerable 
points than would reasonably be expected in a normal inoculation under 
natural conditions. If we assume, as indicated by results of other 
experiments, that Coryneuwm spores can penetrate host tissues only 
through the stomata, lenticels or in places where the cortex or epidermis 
have been ruptured or punctured, the manner of infection employed in 
this experiment would give far more complete results than could be 
expected under most favorable field conditions. 

Records of this disease in this State as well as in other sections of 
the country will show that this organism only develops an epiphytotic 
on very damp, rather cold nights and warm days of backward spring 
seasons or on damp seasons following severe winter or late spring 
frost injury. During the process of this experiment, weather which 
might be expected during the months of April and early May in this 
section, was enjoyed and the moisture equivalent to a heavy spring 
rain was placed over the trees each twenty-four hour period until indi- 
cations were present that a successful infection had taken place, 


Experiment 5—Artificial inoculation of fresh leaves to determine manner 
of penetration of fungus hyphae. 

Fresh leaves of apricot, peach and cherry were collected and treated 
identically as described in experiment 1. Two sterile moist chambers 
were obtained and the leaves placed within on watch glasses. Each 
chamber contained the three kinds of leaves. In one only upper, smooth 
surfaces were exposed while the other had the under surfaces upper- 
most. A spore infusion was made of material originally obtained from 
peach twigs and grown on prune agar. This was sprayed over the 
surface with an atomizer. About one-half inch of distilled water was 
placed in bottom of each moist chamber at beginning of the experiment ; 
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and once each twenty-four hours for six days the leaf surfaces were 
sprayed. On the sixth day, discolored areas began to show on the under 
surface of all three kinds of leaves. At the end of eighteen days, the 
leaves upon which the infusion was sprayed on the upper surface had 
made no development which could be distinguished by a changed 
appearance of the surface coloring. 


Experiment 6. 

An additional experiment was conducted in the same manner as 5. 
except that leaves showing slight upper surface injury (probably due to 
insects) were used in connection with apparently sound leaves. The 
sound leaves in every instance failed to develop spots or discoloration on 
the upper surface. Those with epidermal injury showed typical spots, 
many of which dropped from the leaf tissue. The chlorophyll was 
removed from the leaves as described in experiment 2, and microscopic 
examination showed the tissue to be invaded by the fungus hyphae. 
Sections of leaf material taken from experiment 3 displayed spore 
germination and the production of hyphae on the upper surface of the 
leaves, but no evidence of tissue penetration was discovered. The re- 
sults in the above experiment suggest that insect injury, especially to the 
upper surface of leaves, would serve as an avenue of entrance for in- 
fection by Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. if other conditions were 
favorable to the growth of the organism. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


This paper gives the results of several experiments with Coryneum 
beijerinckii Oudem., the object of which was to determine the nature and 
behavior of the organism responsible for Coryneum blight on stone 
fruits within the State of Washington. This disease was shown to be 
of economic importance periodically in some parts of the State, less 
frequently, however, in the warmer valleys where peaches, apricots and 
cherries are grown in largest quantities. The experiments in this paper 
involved the use of the peach, apricot and cherry hosts. 

1. Blossom blight, leaf or twig blight, shot-hole on leaves, spotting 
of fruit, the formation of cankers on branches and pustules on the fruit 
were discussed as characteristic manifestations of the disease, any one or 
all of which might appear the same season on the same individual host. 
By means of artificial inoculations and reisolations, all of the typical 
symptoms of the disease as observed in the orchard were reproduced 
within the greenhouse or laboratory. 

2. Other fungus forms which have been confused with Coryneum 
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beijerinckii Oudem., which has been shown to be a faculative parasite, 
were discussed briefly ; and a study of the etiology of the disease demon- 
strated Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. to be the casual organism of this 
disease in this State. No indication of other than the summer or coni- 
dial stage was discovered. 

3. In the study of the relation of the fungus to the host, it was 
found that infection took place only through the stomata or through 
ruptured epidermal tissue. 

4. A morphological study demonstrated the fruiting body to be an 
acervulus, which is readily reproduced on twigs of peach, apricot and 
cherry by artificial planting of inoculum; but such bodies are never 
developed on either prune agar or dextrose agar plus 10. The rather 
thin-walled, septate spores, differing in number of cells, are borne within 
the acervulus on short conidiophores; or terminally and at irregular 
intervals from any part of the septate vegetative hyphae. 

5. Artificial inoculations on natural host tissues resulted in the 
production of the largest and most irregular type of spores. On prune 
agar early and profuse sporulation was induced, while on dextrose 
agar plus 10, a large vegetative growth was obtained with retarded 
sporulation. During the hot days of the summer, no spores were 
obtained on this latter medium. 

6. A comparison was made of the typical Coryneum beijerinckié 
Oudem. with what appears to be a separate strain, identical with the 
former in its parasitic nature and morphology except that the vegetative 
hyphae and spores are darker in color. 

%. Up to the time of closing this paper, spores were not killed as a 
result of desiccation ; likewise, upon the natural matrix, it is believed the 
spores will resist unfavorable conditions for a very extended period. 
This matter of resistance plays a very important part in the life-history 
of the organism, which has been outlined according to seasonal mani- 
festations. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


In all instances except where otherwise specified drawings were 
made with the aid of a Bausch & Lamb microscope and camera-lucida 
with the following adjustment. Objective 4 millimeters, 0.65 N.A., 
ocular 10, at level of table, with mirror at 120, and camera mirror at 
45 degrees, which combination gave a magnification of 650. 


Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Spores from blighted peach twigs obtained at Penawawa, 
Washington, June 11, 1922. 

Fig. 2. Germinating spores from blighted peach twigs obtained at 
Clarkston, Washington, August 4, 1922. This material was kept in 
laboratory until August 28, when germination test was started. Drawing 
made after fourteen hours growth. 

Fig. 3. Spores obtained from the same material as in Fig. 2. Draw- 
ing made after twenty-four hours growth. 

Fig. 4. Spores obtained from blighted peach twigs at Walla Walla, 
Washington, September 4, 1922. 

Fig. 5. Spores from the same material as in Fig. 4. Germinated 
September 9, after being kept in laboratory. Drawing made after six- 
teen hours growth. 

Fig. 6. Germinated spore which represents the average growth 
of those shown in Fig. 5 after twenty-eight hours growth. 

Fig. 7. Germinated spore showing hypha entering the atomatal 
opening in an apricot leaf. Drawing made after forty-eight hours 
growth. 

Fig. 8. Cross-section of typical acervulus showing conidiophores 
and conidia developed on the cortex of apricot host. The thin layer of 
epidermis is thrown back by the pressure of the developing fruiting body 
below. Section made with freezing microtome. 

Fig. 9. Spore germination of the first generation of individuals 
taken from prune agar. Original material obtained from peach twigs. 
Drawing made after twenty-four hours growth. 

Fig. 10. Spores and Hyphae from first generation of spores grown 
on three percent dextrose agar plus 10. Original material obtained 
from cherry leaf. Drawing made after seven days growth. 

Fig. 11. Spores which represent the first generation produced on 
prune agar from hyphae obtained from leaf of sweet cherry. Material 
collected at Kennewick, Washington, July 1, 1922. Drawing made 
August 8, 1922. { 

Fig. 12. Spores germinated on three per cent dextrose agar plus 
10 showing proliferations of secondary spores, a not unusual feature 
observed on the older cultures of various artificial medias. Original 
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material was obtained from peach twigs. Drawings made after five days 
growth. 

Fig.13. Exceedingly long spores with quite unusual number of cells 
and length of conidiophores. On this particular substratum the coni- 
diophores persisted in a manner to give the appearance of stalk borne 
spores. These were produced in dense conidial tufts on the upper 
surface of peach leaves, elevated above moist filter paper in petri dishes. 
Drawings made after ten days growth. 


Fig. 14. Germinated spore sending hyphae into the stoma of peach 
leaf. Original material obtained from peach twigs. Drawing made 
after sixty-four hours growth. 

Fig. 15. Cross-section of an acervulus produced on twig of peach 
wood. Section made by the aid of a freezing microtome. 

Fig. 16. Spores in Figs. 16 to 19 were from the same material 
and represent the typical Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. light color. 
Stippling of spores in this plate represent the mother spore in each case. 
Drawings made after one hour and forty-five minutes. 

Fig. 17. Drawing made after six hours. 

Fig. 18. Drawing made after eighteen hours. 

Fig. 19. Drawing after twenty-four hours. 

Fig. 20. Spores in Figs. 20 to 24 represent the dark colored type. 
Drawing after one hour and forty-five minutes. 

Fig. 21. Drawing after eighteen hours. 

Fig. 22. Drawing after twenty-four hours. 

Fig. 23. Drawing after twenty-eight hours. 

Fig. 24. Drawing after six hours. 

Fig. 25. Drawing after eighteen hours. Spores from apricot 
material. 


Fig. 26. Drawing after twenty-four hours. Spores from apricot 
material. 


Fig. 27. Typical Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. spore after twenty- 
eight hours growth. Fig. 50 represents this same spore after sixty-six 
hours growth. 

Fig. 28. Dark colored spores drawn after forty-two hours growth. 
Fig. 51 represents forty-four microns at the distal end of this hyphae 
after sixty-five hours growth. 

Fig. 29. Typical Coryneum beijerinckii Qudem. spore drawn after 
forty-two hours. 

Fig. 30. Same type of spore as in Fig. 29. Drawing made after 
sixty-six hours growth. 

Plate II. 
Fig. 31. Germinated Coryneum beijerinckié Qudem, spore after 
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eighteen hours of desiccation. Drawing made after fourteen hours in 
moisture. 

Fig. 32. Germinated spore after twenty-four hours desiccation. 
Drawing after twenty-four hours in moisture. 

Fig. 33. Same as above after thixty-six hours of desiccation. Draw- 
ing after twenty-four hours in moisture. 

Fig. 34. Same as above after forty-eight hours of desiccation. 
Drawing after twenty-four hours in moisture. 

Fig. 35. Same as above after sixty-four hours desiccation. Draw- 
ing after twenty-four hours in moisture. 

Fig. 36. Same conditions as in Fig. 31 except dark colored spore 
used in test. 

Fig. 37. Same as in Fig. 32, except for dark colored spore. 

Fig. 38. Same as in Fig. 33, except for dark colored spore. 

Fig. 39. Same as in Fig. 34, except for dark colored spore. 

Fig. 40. Same as in Fig. 35, except for dark colored spore. 

Figs. 41 to 48 illustrate manner in which new spores are formed 
on lateral and terminal mycelium. 

Fig. 49. A typical Coryneum beijerincki Oudem. spore with 
fruiting hyphae and new spore formed from every cell. Drawing after 
sixty-five hours growth. 

Fig. 50. Same spore as shown in Fig. 27 after sixty-six hours 
growth. 

Fig. 51. Forty-four microns at the distal end of hyphae shown 
in Fig. 28. Drawing after sixty-five hours growth. 

Fig. 52. A typical Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. spore after sixty- 
six hours growth. 

Fig. 1. Characteristic lesions and blighted bud scars as they appear 
on one, two and three year old apricot wood. Collected August 4, 1922, 
West of Pullman, Washington. 

Fig. 2. Leaves of peach showing typical shot-hole type of injury. 
Collected September 4, 1922, at Walla Walla, Washington. 

Fig. 3. Canker on old wood of peach from which Coryneum 
beijerinckii Oudem. spores were obtained. Collected at Clarkston, 
Washington, August 15, 1922. 

Plate 11. 

Fig. 1. Nearly mature apricots showing pustules on surface as 
they appear naturally on infected material. The spots which have been 
said to resemble the injury of San Jose scale. 

Fig. 2. A densely hairy, brilliant red patch which shows a somewhat 
different spotting from that observed on the yellow peach. The pus- 
tules instead of being brown as on the yellow peach and the apricots 
are a red more intense than the skin of the peach. 
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Fig. 3. Yellow peaches showing the characteristic sputting which 
is somewhat different from the pustules observed on the apricot. Upper 
peach on right side near top shows gummosis, a condition often observed 
in cases of more or less severe infection. 

Fig. 4. Cherry leaves. On lower right leaf, second from bottom 
will be seen dense growth of mycelium which developed from a leaf-spot 
in moist chamber. Hyphae isolated from this material and planted on 
agar produced typical spores as shown Plate I, Fig. 11. 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 1. Apricot, peach and plum labeled (2) were inoculated under 
a slight rupture of the epidermis with spores obtained from pure cultures 
grown on prune agar. The spores grown on agar were obtained from 
blighted peach twig. From each of the above mentioned fruits re- 
isolations were made of the organism used in making the infection. 
The fruits labeled (4) served as checks and were kept without slightest 
injury, in the moist chamber with inoculated specimens. Picture was 
taken after nine days growth in dark at room temperature, during the 
month of July, 1922. Fig. 2. Petri dish showing four colonies of 
Coryneum beijerinckii Oudem. growing on prune agar. Picture taken 
after fifteen days growth. The outer dark zone represents the sub- 
merged vegetative growth while the inner light colored surface is aerial 
hyphae and masses of spores. 

Fig. 3. From left to right in row, cherries number 1 and 2 were 
sterilized and inoculated by rupture of the skin. Number 3 had spores 
atomized over the unbroken surface. Lower cherry number 4 served 
as a check. Numbers 1, 3 and 4 were attached to the stem as shown 
in picture. Stem developed dense growth of mycelium at point of 
attachment to cherry number 3 after the fourth day. Evidence of in- 
fection showed first on the stem rather than on the fruit in the case 
where the spores were atomized over the surface. At the end of the 
ninth day the decay had extended over the surface of the stem to 
such an extent that cherry number 1 could not be lifted by the stem. 
It was not until the check cherry had been lifted by the stema number 
of times on the ninth day that stem pulled loose. The fungus could 
be observed growing down the stem but had not reached point of 
attachment to check. Fruits were kept in sterile moist chamber over 
the entire period. Reisolation of the organism used to inoculate them 
was made from the fruits. 


Fig. 4. A mature peach was sterilzed and inoculated by means of 
a slight rupture of the skin with spores from an apricot twig, grown 


on prune agar. It was inoculated at room temperature in a small moist 
chamber. Reisolation of the organism was completed. A dry-rot 
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characterized by profuse gumming, puckering and later cracking of the 
surface was obtained. 

Fig. 5. Green Bing cherry wood was sterilzed in autoclave and 
inoculated on the surface with mycelium from peach twig material 
grown on three per cent dextrose agar plus 10. Photograph was made 
after twelve days growth. Spores in acervuli were later produced in 
profusion on the twigs. Two tubes on left were used as checks. 

Plate V. 
Fig. 1. Outline map of the State of Washington showing counties 


from which Coryneum blight has been reported to the Department of 
Plant Pathology, State College of Washington since 1915. On peach 
it has been reported 37 times indicated by dot surrounded by circle; 
apricot 29 times represented by a cross; cherry 25 times represented 
by solid dot; plum 6 times represented by a V. 

Fig. 2. Picture of apparatus as it was used several times in con- 
nection with artificial inoculations on host tissues. 

Fig. 3. Peach trees used in inoculation work to determine effect 
of dark spores on natural host tissues. Picture taken one week after 
inoculation. Left tree inoculated by means of an atomizer. Right 


tree served as a check. Both trees at time of the operation were grow- 
ing thriftly, if there was any difference in the two it was in favor of 
the one inoculated. Bud development near base of check showed ad- 
vancement over inoculated tree after one week. 


Fig. 4. Same trees as in Fig 3 three weeks after inoculation. 
Effort was made to take the picture from same distance and under 
similar conditions as in Fig. 3. Inoculated tree had sustained bud in- 
fection and defoliation in a marked manner. Check had made sub- 
stantial growth over the same period. 

Fig. 5. Same trees shown in Figs. 3 and 4. Four weeks after 
date of inoculation. 

Fig. 6. With the aid of a hand-lens or a reading glass the inoc- 
ulated tree shown in the three foregoing figures will show a typical 
lesion which developed near ground line on the main stem. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 


WILLIAM Stuart NELSON, 


Howard University. 


THE BACKGROUND oF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


The enslaving of Africans was not native to American soil. Not 
only was it practiced abroad but it was rooted in the political, economic, 


social, and indeed, the religious backgrounds of European states. It 


had been found profitable economically, it was not unwelcome so- 
cially, and it was nurtured politically and religiously. To consider, 
first, the political situation— 

“England had always held her sceptre over slaves of some char- 
acter,—villeins, in the feudal era, stolen Africans under Elizabeth and 


under the house of Tudors; Caucasian children, whose German blood 
could be traced beyond the battle of Hastings in her mines, factories, 
and mills; and vanquished Brahmans in her Eastern possessions.”* 
Further, the English had followed the example of the Portuguese and 
Spanish navigators who a half century before America was discovered 
had introduced African slaves into Europe. Thus was she well pre- 
pared, remarks Wilson, “to introduce slaves and to prosecute the 
African slave traffic with vigor and on a large scale.” Evidence of 
Queen Elizabeth’s approval of the traffic is seen in the fact that she 
knighted that disreputable slave trader, John Hawkins, and “gave him 
for a crest the device of a Negro’s head and bust with arms securely 
bound.”® Before the middle of the seventeenth century the British 
attorney general handed down the decision that “Negroes, being pagans, 
might justly be held in slavery even in England itself,” and between 
1672 and 1713 “Parliament declared that slave-trade was highly ben- 
eficial and advantageous to this Kingdom and to the plantations and 
colonies thereunto belonging.”® Queen Anne in 1702 directed that the 


people of New York “take especial care, that God Almighty be devoutly 


1 Williams, George W., “History of the Negro Race in America,” Vol. I, p. 


2 Wilson, Henry—“History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America,” Vol. 1, p. 2. 
8 Brawley, Benjamin G., “A Short History of the American Negro,” p. 4, 
4Greely, Horace—“The American Conflict,” p, 30. 
Hart, Albert Bushnell—“Slavery and Abolition,” p. 53. 
5 Spears, John R.—“The American Slave Trade,” p. 16. 
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and duly served,” and that the “Royal African Company of England” 
see that “the said Province may have a constant and sufficient supply of 
merchantable Negroes at moderate rates.” This was the attitude that 
made any attempt on the part of the colonial governments to stop the 
slave traffic futile, causing its governors to be instructed, “on pain of 
removal, not to give even temporary assent”? to laws against the slave- 
trade. But it was the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 which fastened firmly 
slavery on America. The slave article of that treaty gave England the 
right to furnish the Spanish colonies in America slaves for thirty years; 
and it was this article in the treaty—a treaty which gave England Hud- 
son Bay Territory, Acadia, Newfoundland, and Gibralter—that “was 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs of the pacification of 1713.8 
The principle seems to have been, as one Englishman puts it, that 
“* * * a colony was simply regarded as valuable according to the 
revenue it put into the pockets of its proprietors.”® Thus, “for more 
than a century,” says Horace Mann, “did the madness of this traffic 
rage.”’1°, 

While the English background of American slavery concerns us 
most, it is essential to note the political attitudes of the various other 
European colonizing powers. It has been noted! that the Spanish, a 
century before America was discovered, had engaged in slave traffic 
between Africa and Europe. The attitude of the King of Spain is in- 
teresting in that at first he permitted Christian slaves only to be brought 
to America and this with the hope that they might serve to evangelize 
the Indians.!2 This is regarded by historians as a statement of truth 
surprising as it might seem at first glance.4* Portugal’s interest in the 
slave trade was entirely commercial. French colonies did not claim 
many slaves, and we shall note directly the attitude of the French 
Government toward them. 

It is safe to say that the economic motive was fundamental in 
determining the European attitude toward American slavery. If Spain 
began with a different incentive, she was not long to withstand the 


¢ Dunlap—“History of New York,” Vol. I, p. 260. Quoted by Williams, 
Vol. I, p. 140. 

1 Wilson, op. cit. I. p. 3. The words are those of the historian Bancroft. 

8 Spears, p. 17; Brawley, p. 5; Williams, p. 237. 

® Low, “The American People,” p. 219. 

10 Wilson, Vol. I, p. 3. 

11 Wilson, Henry—“History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America,” Vol. I, p. 2. 

12 Bancroft, “History of the United States,” Vol. I, p, 124. Quoted by Wood- 
son, Carter G., “The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861,” p. 19. 

18 Cf, Spears, op. cit. p. 14. Woodson, “Education of the Negro Prior to 
1861,” p, 119. 
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commercial temptation. Of Portugese greed we have spoken, and it 
would require but a slight knowledge of England and her traditional 
tendencies to sense the force that impelled her. Stories of financial 
returns from the slave traffic soon began to inflame her avarice. “The 
slave trade,” writes Hillis, “was exalted to the dignity of commerce in 
wheat and flour, coal and iron * * *,. The London of 1700 ex- 
perienced a boom in slave stocks as the London of 1900 in rubber 
stocks. Merchants and captains, after a few years’ absence, returned 
to London to buy houses, carriages, and gold plate, and by their political 
largesses to win the title of baronet, and even seats in the House of 
Lords. This illusion of gold finally fell upon the throne itself and 
King William and Queen Mary lent the traffic royal patronage.’ 
Spears ! gives us a striking description of the commercial atmosphere 
which the slave trade created in Liverpool: “In those days the ship- 
chandlers of Liverpool made special displays in their windows of such 
things as handcuffs, leg-shackles, iron collars, short and long chairs and 
furnaces and copper kettles designed for slavers’ use. The newspapers 
were full of advertisements of slaves and slaver goods. The young bloods 
of the town deemed it fine amusement to circulate handbills in which 
Negro girls were offered for sale.” He tells how the Town Hall and 


market place were ornamented by figures of blackamoors and elephants’ 
teeth, all emblematical of the African trade and commerce. We have 
shown something of Queen Anne’s attitude and Elizabeth’s, who at first 
repudiated Hawkins as “this most heathen man-stealer,” only later to 
knight him when gold from his man-stealing began to flow into her 


- 


coffers.1¢ 

It will be a surprise to no one when we state that the colonial 
aspirations of the Dutch and consequently their part in the slave trade 
were actuated purely and simply by economic motives. Trade was the 
sine qua non of the Dutch. The humanitarian manner in which slaves 
were treated by the Dutch, observes Williams, is evidence that the 
economic situation rather than a cruel desire to traffic in human beings 
led to the part of the Dutch in slave trading.* And in passing from 
a consideration of the economic motive as it operated in the home 
lands and later in the New World, we might remark that the estimate 
of its influence already made for the one would hold for the other. Ex- 
amine, for example, the history of the colony of Georgia. It was in 


14 Hillis, Newell Dwight, “The Battle of Principles,” p. 17. 
15 “The American Slave Trade,” p. 18. 

16 Reed, John C., “The Brothers War,” p. 38. 

17 Op. cit., I, p. 135. 
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vain that Oglethorpe and his successors fought against the holding of 
slaves there. Economic interests were too strong.’® During a lull in 
man selling about 1647, the Dutch on Manhattan Island wrote concern- 
ing “the slave-trade, that hath lain so long dormant to the great damage 
of the company.”!® The records of New York tell us, “Everything is 
by God's blessing in a good condition; and in consequence of the em- 
ployment of Negroes * * * flour is produced in such quantity 
that what always used to cost eight to ten guilders still continues to be 
sold at the rate of six stivers.””° 

Hardly were the colonials settled when there was “no talk, no 
hope, no work but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, loade gold,’”! it 
mattered not that the “gold” turned out to be glittering dirt. John 
Smith down in Virginia wrote to England, “And is it not pretty sport 
to pull up twopence, sixpence, and twelvepence, as fast as you can haul 
and- veer a line.” “One may search the entire literature of that day,” 
writes Spears,?? without finding another sentence so significant of the 
spirit of the colonists—the spirit that measured even its sport in fishing 
by counting the market value of each fish taken.” 

“The extraordinary demand for laborers,” writes Williams in a 
generous mood “may have deadened the moral sensibilities of the col- 
onists as to the enormity of the great crime to which they were parties.”’ 

It is essential to our later discussion to know something of the 
social background of colonial life, for the whole growth of the slave 
institution took its direction largely in the quality of the different social 
soils in which it was replanted. Draper in his history of the Civil 
War 78 describes very clearly the character of the first American im- 
migrants: “From a homogeneous English stock the Atlantic Coast of 
North America received two immigrations. That which settled in the 
South was of persons devoted to material objects, and appreciating 
ease and pleasure. That which found a home in the North was more 
austere: its moving influence was moral and religious ideas.” “In one 
sense,” he continues, “these two colonial bodies were not dissimilar, 
since they had come from a common ancestral home. In another they 
showed diversity, for they were of different social grades that had been 


18 It is even said that it was the economic motive (together with a military 
one) that motivated the exclusion of slaves in Georgia during its first ten years. 
It was not humanitarian, for Oglethorpe himself owned a plantation in South 
Carolina which was worked by slaves. (Low, op. cit. p. 223.) 

19 Spears, p. 9, 

20 New York Colonial Documents, Vol. I, p. 167. Quoted by Spears, p. 13. 

21 Spears, op. cit., p. 11, 

22“The American Slave Trade,” p. 10. 

28 Draper, John W., “The American Civil War,” Vol. I, p. 20. 
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sorted and parted from each other by antecedent English civil wars.” 
If this characterization is true, even as a large generalization, it ex- 
plains much of the subsequent history of America even that of which 
our subject forms no part. Greely ** localizes his study and finds that, 
“the early colonists of Virginia were mainly adventurers of an un- 
usually bad type—bankrupt prodigals, genteel spendthrifts, and incor- 
rigible profligates, many of whom had left their native country for 
that country’s good, in obedience to the urgent persuasion of sheriffs, 
judges, and juries. All were intoxicated by the common illusions of 
emigrants with regard to the facilities for acquiring vast wealth at 
the cost of little or no labor in the Eden to which they were attracted.” 

“The only drawback to the prosperity of the colony,” Doyle tells 
us, “was the abject character of the settlers,”*° while on the other hand 
Low ”* reveals that John Smith, who was none too fastidious in his 
tastes, complained of the quality of the material out of which he was 
to fashion an English nation. The settlers of the Georgia colony 
are described as jail-birds, idlers, and profligates, “who eagerly sought 
escape from their debts and their miseries by becoming members of the 
new colony.”?? 


This is the situation then as regards the English. We have cited 
the kindheartedness and trade instinct of the Hollanders. It remains 


to characterize the Latins. The culture and background of 
the French and Spanish was greatly different from that of their fellow 
pioneers. They were much freer than the English and Dutch of the 
slave-holding and inferiority complex. It was a Spaniard who registered 
the first protest against slavery in America.** To show further the 
influence of the religious motive on Spain, we cite the action of the 
Dominican Bartholomew de las Casas in influencing the King to substi- 
tute Negroes in the West Indies for Indians, who were rapidly being 
killed by the hard regime. And while the French, because of their 
colonizing methods, did not require many slaves, they are known to 
have been exceptionally lenient task masters. Further, the French 
and Spanish having come for purposes of exploitation and without 
their families, cohabited with and married Negro women, and then, 
unlike the English, generally set at liberty and recognized as equals 
their offspring.”® 


24Greely, Horace, “The American Conflict,” Vol. I, p. 28. 
25 Low, “The American People,” p, 223. 

26 Low, op. cit. p. 223. 

27 Greely, Horace, “The American Conflict,” Vol. I, p. 28. 
28 Woodson, “Education of the Negro Prior to 1861,” p, 20. 
29 Ibid., p. 22. 
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Having sketched in this brief and perhaps inadequate manner 
the secular forces that lay in the background of the slave institution 
and that provided the soil for its growth, we pass now to a consideration 
of the attitude toward the slave evil of the European church. This 
requires but a brief notice. Leo X and Paul III “invoked curses on 
those who should attempt to enslave either Indians or any other class 
of men.”8° We have referred to the primary missionary motive of the 
King of Spain, and to the interest taken in the treatment of slaves by 
Bartholomew de las Casas. The Christian interest of the French in the 
slaves is shown in their Code Noir which obliged every planter to have 
his slaves instructed and baptized, allowed time for worship and rest 
on the Sabbath and all Roman Catholic days of festival, and prohibited 
the holding of markets on Sundays and holidays. It further prohibited, 
under severe penalties, the corrupting of female slaves and the selling 
of husband and wife or parents and children separately. Torture, 
immoderate or inhuman punishments were forbidden.** 

Of the English Missionary Society, it is said that they supplied 
the English-American colonies with an abundance of “pious pabulum,” 
seeing fit at the same time to own and work with slaves a plantation 
in the Barbadoes.** German Protestants of Salsburg were also prompt 
in assuring their fellow communicants in America that the buying of 
slaves might prove a benediction if the owners were of the intention to 
bring their servants to Christ.** 

We cannot survey completely the attitude of the European church, 
but suffice it to say, that whatever their beliefs or actions about slavery 
might have been, the institution was not a moment delayed in rooting 
itself. The secular forces seemed to have been too powerful for any 
opposition the church might have offered on the one hand, and on the 
other, it appears fairly certain, that the European Christians were not 
disposed to embarrass fellow nationals in their economic pursuits. 


Il. 
Tue CHuRCH YIELDS AND SLAVERY Becomes Roorten. 


We turn now to the church in America as it faced the slave 
institution. We hasten to note, as an emphasis to what is clear in the 


80 Draper, Vol. I, p. 191. 

31 Code Noir, pp. 99-100. Quoted by Woodson, “Prior to 61,” p. 23. 
82 Spears, p, 12. 

838 Woodson, “Education of the Negro Prior to 1861,” p, 19. 
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foregoing chapter that whatever the American church did or failed to 
do, it began with a handicap, a handicap, to anticipate, that required 
more than two centuries to overcome. 

That the colonists were religiously good intentioned cannot be 
denied. Certainly if their statements of aims is any index, we should 
have to believe this to be true. The colony of Virginia, despite its 
“prodigals,” “spendthrifts,” and “profligates,” claimed enough of the 
religious to declare in “The true and sincere Declaration” published in 
1609, as their object : “to preach and baptize into the Christian Religion, 
and, by the propagation of the Gospell, to recover out of the armes 
of the Devill, a number of poore and miserable soules wrapt up unto 
death in invincible ignorance ; to endeavor the fulfilling and accomplish- 
ment of the number of the elect which shall be gathered out of all 
corners of the earth and to add our myte to the treasury of Heaven.”™ 

But if these Virginians came to rescue a number of “poore and 
miserable soules,” they came with little or no concern for bodies in 
bondage. Indeed, the Christian church was one of slavery’s best 
friends, and quite beyond the ability of dull traders and practical 
exploiters its members found arguments sufficient to justify their own 
and the practices of their fellow colonials. We proceed to an examina- 
tion of the reasons—or perhaps they were excuses—given for the 
attitude of Christians. Foremost among these was that which declared 
slavery’s justification as a method of Christianizing the heathen Afri- 
cans. “It is no evil thing,” declared one good Christian and logician, 
“to bring them out of their Heathenish country, where they may have 
the knowledge of the true God, be converted and eternally saved.”™ 
“The Niggers are brought out of a pagan country into places where the 
gospel is preached,’’** agreed others. 

In Massachusetts about 1700 one defender of the faith writes: 
“Besides, some persons, nay, nations seem to be born for slaves; par- 
ticularly many of the barbarians in Africa, who have been such almost 
from the beginning of the world, and who are in a much better condition 
of life, when slaves among us than when at liberty at home, to cut 
throats and eat one another, especially when by the slavery of their 
bodies they are brought to a capacity of freeing their souls from a much 
more unsupportable bondage.”** It is remembered that the Salsburg 
Protestants relieved the consciences of their brethren in the New 


_—e te dge Saffi Sewell’s “The Sell f Joseph. 
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World by assuring them of their opportunity to Christianize the Negroes, 
and that this was very truly the original, though short lived aim of the 
Spanish king. 

James Habersham, described as the “dear fellow-traveller” of 
Whitefield declares, “I once thought it unlawful to keep negro slaves, 
but I am now induced to think God may have a higher end in permitting 
them to be brought to this Christian country, than merely to support 
their masters. Many poor slaves in America have already been made 
freemen of the heavenly Jerusalem and possibly a time may come when 
many thousands may embrace the gospel, and thereby be brought into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

But other arguments were not lacking. Was there not very worthy 
precedent for slave holding? Thus, to secular and religious history 
appeal was made. “The Puritans of New England,” declares Moore, 
“appear to have been neither shocked nor perplexed with the institution 
for which they made provision in their earliest code. They were familiar 
with Greek and Roman ideas on the subject, and added the conviction 
that slavery was established by the law of God, and that Christianity 
always recognized it as the antecedent Mosaic practice.”®® The learned 
among these advocates of slavery knew that Aristotle maintained the 
justice of war to procure slaves, and of Pliny’s comparison of slaves to 
a drove of bees to be forced to labor as drones are.*° 

Mr. Webster in a speech March 7, 1850, said: “The ingenius 
philosophy of the Greeks found, or sought to find, a justification for 
it (slavery) upon the grounds which have been assumed for such 
a justification for it in this country: that is, a natural and original 
difference among races of mankind and the inferiority of the black 
or colored race to the white.”4! Further, it was not difficult for the 
learned in Biblical history to find the Negro’s ancestry in Ham, and to 
attribute his just lot to the curse that fell upon his ancient sire. Paul 
is declared to have bidden masters not to be cruel and unreasonable, es- 
pecially if the slaves are brethren or Christians, but he nowhere bids that 
they be given their liberty. Christianity is not meant to alter any 
civil right.*? 

But if these unfortunate beings were cursed to their lot by God, 


88 Williams, Vol. I, p. 318f. 

89 Moore, p. 105. 

40 Cobb, Howell, “Scriptural Examination of the Institution of Slavery.” 

41 Works, Vol. V, p. 329. Quoted by Hurd, “Law of Freedom and Bondage.” 
I, 164, Footnote. 

42 The Athenian Oracle, Vol. II, pp. 460-63, Quoted by Moore, p. 91. 
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they were no less so destined by nature. Dean Berkeley, preaching 
before the Venerable Society in 1731, tells of “the irrational contempt of 
the Blacks, as creatures of another species, who had no right to be 
instructed or admitted to the Sacraments.”** When Ralph Sandiford, 
the conscientious Quaker, opposed his influence to slavery in 1729 -he 
was careful not to be understood as desiring “to prevent the order of the 
body, which consists of servants and masters,” declaring that “the 
head cannot say to the foot, ‘I have no need of thee’.”** It is clear 
how defenders of slavery had used these misinterpreted ideas. 

In the light of our own times this attitude on the part of good 
Christians and scholarly men appears singularly unchristian and ignorant, 
and our inclination is to pronounce them hypocrites of the first order 
and deserving of history’s severest condemnation. We are asked, 
however, by Froude,** the English historian, to read with care the history 
of those early days. The Fathers of New England are not to be seen in 
the light of commonplace slavemongers; to themselves they were the 
elect to whom God had given the heathen for an inheritance; they were 
men possessed of stern intellects and fanatical faith, who believed them- 
selves the favorites of Providence, persons of privilege, and capable 
of finding a religious sanction for their worst deeds. “In seizing and 
enslaving the Indians and trading negroes they were but entering into 
possession of the heritage of the saints; and New England had to out- 
grow the theology of the Elizabethan Calvinists before it could under- 
stand that the Father of Heaven respected neither person nor color, 
and that his arbitrary favor, if more than a dream of divines, was 
confined to spiritual privileges.” There is certainly no question as to 
the part Calvinistic theology played in rationalizing and “scripturalizing” 
slavery. It was yet to fail to find logical and biblical sanction for any 
of its deeds or misdeeds. And we would not question but that many 
of the innocent and naive in the church were conscientious inj their 
support of slavery. On the other hand we know that most of the 
colonials, and we suspect that many of these very Calvinists, were 
actuated by another motive and that motive was economic. The economic 
motive brought slavery to America and evidence points very clearly 
to the fact that the same force rooted it here. As a whole we must 
consider the arguments advanced by churchmen as attempts to shape 
their avowed sentiments to their practices. Perhaps many of them had 
come “to rescue soules” but they had stayed for more material purposes. 


48 Berkeley, “Sermons,” p. 19. Quoted by Moore, p. 79. 
44 Sandiford, “Brief Examination, etc.” p. 9f. Quoted by Moore, p. 80. 
45 “History of England,” Vol. VIII, p. 48. Quoted by Moore, 71. 
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But, whatever the causes, the Christians in America yielded their 
first line of defense. Urged by their consciences, however, they were 


not prepared to abandon the field. Admitting the right to hold slaves, 
they attacked with vigor the trading of human beings—slave stealing 
and traffic. 

When in 1693, the Quakers at a monthly meeting in Philadelphia 
issued their “Exhortation and Caution to Friends concerning Buying 


and Keeping of Negroes,” they gave as their fifth reason for opposing 


the keeping of slaves for life that “Slaves and souls of men are some 
of the MERCHANDIZE OF BABYLON, by which the merchants of 
earth are made rich.’’*¢ 


Richard Baxter, it is said, “echoed the opinions of Puritan Massa- 
chusetts.” He was not oposed to slavery. He recognized the lawfulness 


of the purchase and use of slaves, but he did condemn man-stealing 
as piracy. 

When a Boston slaver, who, in 1645, had robbed an African village 
of its inhabitants, was tried for a quarrel with the ship’s owners, the 
magistrate declared that he had been guilty of murder, manstealing 
and Sabbath breaking, all crimes “capital by the law of God.”** As 
an outgrowth of such insistence, slave trade was finally abolished. 

Another and a very important demand of the religious minded was 
that slaves should be freed upon their conversion to the Christian re- 
ligion. Despite the fact that the freeing of slaves upon conversion was 
generally understood to be not only right but legally necessary, since 
it was written in English law, the Duke of York sent laws to the colony 
of New York in 1664 providing that, “No Christian shall be kept in 
bondslavery, villenage, or captivity, except such who shall be judged 
thereunto by authority, or such as willingly have sold or shall sell them- 
selves, in which case a record of such servitude shall be entered in the 
Court of Sessions held for that jurisdiction where such masters shall 
inhabit, provided that nothing in the law contained shall be to the preju- 
dice of master or dame who have or shall by any indenture or covenant 
take apprentices for term of years, or other servants for term of 
years or life.”** Williams ** further reminds us that during the period 
the colony was under the control of England every statute from the 
first to the last mentions that all persons—Indians and Negroes—who 


“are not Christians” are to be slaves. 


46 Spears, op. cit. p. 99. 
47 Ibid., p. 100. 

48 Williams, I, 139. 
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Interesting light is thrown upon this subject by incidents in Mary- 
land.5° A Negro, native of Madagascar, and formerly a servant in 
England, was shipped to America and detained as a slave in Maryland. 
He petitioned for freedom, his plea being that he had been baptized 
and educated and had served two apprenticeships and was therefore 
free by the laws of England. He was liberated. Again, the zealous 
Thomas Story reproached a clergyman of the English church, at a 
yearly meeting of the Friends at West River in 1699, because he had 
taken Negroes into the brotherhood of Christ in baptism, and yet kept 
them slaves.®* 

As late as 1750 the question as to what was English 
law on the subject of slavery remained in doubt. Lord Holt held that 
slavery was unknown in English law and that every person setting foot 


on English soil became free. German slave holders, taking their 
slaves to England when visiting there, were annoyed by the demands 
of their slaves to be released upon baptism. Merchants in England 
seeking to relieve the embarrassments of their American colleagues 
obtained the legal opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor General, de- 
claring baptism invalid as a door to freedom and further that Negro 


slaves might be held in England as in the colonies. The Attorney 
General saw that if Holt’s opinion held, slaves would be free when 
setting foot in Jamaica or any other English plantation. And as no 
colonial laws could make valid an institution opposed in English law, 
it was necessary in order to safeguard slavery in America, to legalize 
it in England—a curious adjustment of law and conscience to ex- 
pediency. It is to be remarked that later the King’s bench by solemn 
decision set aside the extrajudicial opinion of Yorke and Talbot and 
declared definitely in favor of liberty.°? Hurd in his extensive treat- 
ment of the Law of Nations and its relation to freedom and bondage 
asserts that heathenism was the essential circumstance upon which the 
Law of Nations recognized the chattel condition of the Negro or In- 
dian ,and that it might be a natural question before any tribunal, within 
the jurisdiction of which a Negro or Indian might be found as to 
whether after his baptism or presumed conversion, there was any rule 
which would still support that condition of slavery and the right of 
ownership. While it is difficult to point to any uniform attitude on 
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the part of civilized nations at the time of the colonizing of America, 
it still remains apparent that a difference of creed serves often as one 
of the conditions justifying original enslavement. Referring to the 
practice of Mohammedans, Sumner,"* although stating he could find 
no injunction on the subject in the Koran, declared that as a matter oi 
fact freedom generally followed conversion. 

Dr. DuBois explains © that one can readily understand this attitude 
when it is remembered that “the Diet of Worms and Sir John Hawkins’ 
voyages were but a generation apart. From the time of the Crusades 
to the Lutheran revolt the feeling of Christian brotherhood had been 
growing, and it was pretty well established by the end of the sixteenth 
century that it was illegal and irreligious for Christians to hold each 
other as slaves for life.” 

But despite the fact that the American church had the law and 
conscience of the homeland as an ally, it was destined to suffer further 
reverses in its struggle against slavery. It had already yielded to the 
institution. If at the beginning its conscience had feebly rebelled, it 
had shortly been quieted by the argument of reason and gold. But, 
alas, the gods of slavery were not satisfied. The Christians must yield 
up more. When the church suggested that slaves must be set at liberty 
upon conversion, the church was striking closer to the vitals of the 
slave institution than it knew. It placed slave holders in this dilemma: 
on the one hand, if they saw to the conversion of their slaves, they lost 
them; and if they neglected or prevented the teaching of Christian 
principles to the blacks, they were clearly failing to do that one thing 
the accomplishment of which was the chief excuse given for the im- 
portation of slaves. 


It is not difficult to imagine the attitude of these righteous slave- 
holders, these zealous missionaries who had been so apt at urging 
the institution of slavery as a splendid medium for converting the 
heathen. The masters took the path of least resistance; they refused 
to allow their slaves to be baptized. DuBois cites that in 1678 “masters, 
‘out of covetousness’ are refusing to allow their slaves to be baptized; 
and in 1700 there is an earnest plea in Massachusetts for religious in- 
struction of Negroes since it is ‘notorious’ that masters discourage the 
‘poor creatures’ from baptism.” “In 1709,” he continues, “a Carolina 
clergyman writes to the secretary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in England that only a few of two hundred or more 
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Negroes in his community were taught Christianity, but were not 
allowed to be baptized.” In North Carolina in 1709 a clergyman of 
the Established Church complains that masters “will not allow their 
slaves to be baptized for fear that a Christian slave is by law free.”5* A 
few were instructed in religion, but not baptized. 


The answer by Matthias Plant to a query of the Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, shows something of the 
policy followed in Massachusetts. The answer says, “6 Negro slaves, 
one of them is desirous of baptism but denied by her master, a woman 
of wonderful sense, and prudent in matters, of equal knowledge in 
religion with most of her sex, far exceeding any of her own nation that 
ever yet I heard of.”5* Of what avail were her “wonderful sense,” 
and “equal knowledge in religion” if her baptism was to deprive a 
master of his chattel? While it seems clear that in Massachusetts the 
sentiment was not as strong for emancipation upon baptism, still we 
are assured by Moore that it was a mooted question. In a plea made 
about 1700 for the conversion of slaves the author asks concerning the 
covetous masters, “who for fear of losing their bodies, will venture 
their souls; which of the two are we to esteem the greater heathen?” 
The writer declares that not only do the masters not persuade the “poor 
creatures” to come to baptism, but rather discourage them from it. 
“Talk to a planter of the soul of a Negro,” he says, “and he'll be apt 
to tell ye (or at least his actions speak it loudly) that the body of one 
of them may be worth twenty pounds, but the souls of a hundred of 
them would not yield him one farthing; and therefore he’s not at all 
solicitous about them, though the true reason is indeed because of that 
custom of giving them their freedom after turning Christians.” 

Further evidence of this fact is seen in the attitude of John Elliot 
and Cotton Mather. They express their concern because “so little care 
was taken of their (the Negroes’) precious and immortal souls,” and 
that they were left to “a destroying ignorance merely for fear of there- 
by losing benefit of their vassalage.”5* Here was the situation in 
Maryland about 1671: “Several of the good people of this province 
have been discouraged from importing or purchasing therein any 
Negroes or other slaves; and such as have imported or purchased any 
have neglected—to the great displeasure of Almighty God and the 
prejudice of the souls of those poor people—to instruct them in the 
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Christian faith, and to permit them to receive the holy sacrament of 
baptism for the remission of their sin, under the mistaken and un- 
grounded apprehension that their slaves by becoming Christians would 
thereby be freed.” Later in 1678, when questioned by the Lords of 
Trade as to the number of Negroes converted to Christianity, Lord 
Baltimore answered that the most he could say was that masters in 
many parts of America were refusing, “out of covetousness,” to allow 
their Negroes and mulattoes to be baptized—of an idea that baptism 
would work as much loss to them as the death of their slaves.”® 
Again, we have this notice from Hildreth, speaking of slaves in the 
Colonies generally: “Zealous for religion as the colonists were, very 
little effort was made to convert Negroes, owing partly, at least, to a 
prevalent opinion that neither Christian brotherhood nor the law of 
England would justify the holding Christians as slaves.” Nor could 
repeated colonial enactments to the contrary entirely root out this idea, 
for it was not supposed that a colonial statute could set aside the law 
of England. 

This situation made some action on the part of the Christian forces 
absolutely necessary. Of all things they could not stand by and see 
the souls of men lost; their theological conceptions, which doomed to 
everlasting punishment those unfortunates who had never been re- 
deemed and baptized, haunted them into some effort. The result was a 
negative move: that is, the church acknowledged its inability to take 
even the outer works of the enemy. Baptism did not make free men 
of the enslaved, it agreed. As rapidly as was possible in the various 
colonies this concession on the part of the Christian people became 
codified. In 1635 the authorities of Providence Islands condemned as 
groundless the idea that “Christians may not lawfully keep such per- 
sons in a state of servitude during their strangeness from Christian- 
ity.”"** Maryland was not to be defeated in her purpose and in 1663 
passed an act declaring “All Negroes or other slaves within the 
province, and all Negroes and other slaves to be hereafter imported in- 
to the province, shall serve durante vita; and all children born of any 
Negro or other slave shall be slaves as their fathers were for the term 
of their lives.”® 

Further, in order to encourage the importation of Negroes and 
slaves, Maryland in 1671 passed a law declaring expressly that con- 
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version or the holy sacrament of baptism should not be taken to give 
manumission in any way to slaves or their issue who had become 
Christians or had been or should be baptized either before or after 
their importation to Maryland, “any opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” Virginia did not evade the issue and in 1667 declared by 
law: “Baptisme doth not alter the condition of the person as to his 
bondage or freedom, in order that diverse masters freed from this 
doubt may more carefully endeavor the propagation of Christianity.”™ 

In 1670 this same colony passed an act declaring that all servants 
not Christians and imported by sea, were to serve for life. This law 
was changed twelve years later, as it was found to prevent the intro- 
duction of slaves from neighboring colonies. The explanation is 
enlightening : “inasmuch as many Negroes, Moors and others, born in 
heathenish, idolatrous and Mohametan countries, have been gotten as 
slaves therefrom by some well disposed Christians, who have brought 
them to the Christian religion, out of pious zeal, and have since had 
occasion, or may have occasion to bring them into Virginia to be sold— 
where they can sell them only for the limited time of service of a 
white Christian servant, and then must either carry them elsewhere, 
where they. can be sold as slaves for life, or else depart from their 


just right to them, to their great damage, and to the great discourage- 
ment of the importation of slaves.”** North Carolina in 1670 regis- 
tered the changing attitude of the Christians in an article of Locke’s 
Fundamental Constitutions. It declared: 


“Since charity obliges us to wish well to the souls of all men, and 
religion ought to alter nothing in any man’s civil estate or right, it 
shall be lawful for slaves as well as others to enter themselves and to 
be of what church or profession any of them think best, and therefore 
be as fully members as any freeman. But yet no slave shall hereby 
be exempted from that dominion his master hath over him, but be in 
all things in the same state and condition he was in before.”® 

In 1729 Bishop Berkeley says some of the American colonists, in 
order to increase the conversions of the blacks, appealed to the Crown- 
Attorney and the Solicitor-General of England who sent over their 
opinion to the effect that baptism in no way changed the slave's 
status.® 
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It is evident at this point that the struggle between the Christian 
conscience and slavery had passed through two stages: first, the feeble 
suspicions on the part of Christians that slavery was wrong had been 
allayed by Biblical proof-texts and other ingenious and tempting argu- 
ments ; then, the belief that it was right to free slaves becoming Chris- 
tians had been found inconvenient in view of the missionary zeal of 
the Christians and also .the economic disadvantages of freeing their 
own slaves and those of powerful secular interests. The good people 
of America were therefore thrown back on the necessity of upholding 
slavery without reservations. 

We must now consider certain exceptions to this general attitude. 
At a very early period there were two very positive protests against 
the principle of slavery. In May 1652, “the Commissioners of Prov- 
idence and Warwick being lawfully mett and sett” ordered that no 
“blacke mankind or white” be forced to serve any man for more than 
ten years.*%* “This noble act,” observes Moore, “stands out in solitary 
grandeur in the middle of the seventeenth century, the first legislative 
enactment in the history of this continent, if not of the world, for the 
suppression of involuntary servitude.”® It is necessary to remark that 
the act was never enforced. Another exception was that of a “little 
handful” of German Quakers, who came from Evesheim, a town near 
Worms in the Palatinate. They had settled in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and it was at a monthly meeting held there in 1688 that they pro- 
tested vigorously in a memorial against the “traffic of men-body.” Need- 
less to say, the protest was of little avail. It was read at the Quakers’ 
quarterly meeting in Philadelphia and being a matter “of too great 
weight” for it to settle was recommended to the yearly meeting at 
Burlington in the same year. The original minutes of this meeting tell 
us that “It was adjudged not so proper for this meeting to give a pos- 
itive judgment in the case, it having so general a relation to many other 
parts, and therefore at present they forbear it. It is further to be 
recorded to the credit of the Quakers that one of their number, George 
Keith, gave a strict charge that they should set the Negroes free after 
a reasonable time of service.” 

The earliest voice lifted publicly against slavery in Massachusetts 
was that of a “pious and learned magistrate” who in 1700, “entered 
the lists alone and sounded his solitary blast in the ears of his brother 
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magistrates and the people, who listened in amazement and wonder, not 
unmingled with sorrow and contempt.” “His performance,” says 
Moore, ‘is remarkable * * * that it stands out in the history of 
the time as ‘the voice of one crying in the wilderness.’ ”™ 

It is interesting to note that whatever public sentiment there was 
aroused against slavery before the close of the seventeenth century 
resulted from the capture and enslavement of English and Dutch 
Christians by Turks and the pirates of northern Africa. Efforts to 
ransom unfortunate kinsmen and countrymen excited great sorrow and 
reminded some of their injustices to Negroes. It is said that the 
earliest writers against slavery used this argument with great “force 
and unction”’ but also with little effect. 


III. 
THE CHURCH AND MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 


With slavery firmly rooted in American soil, there grew up ™ in 
the church two movements with regard to it. One of these movements 
was that of missionary enterprise, the other was that of abolition. We 
shall study these movements in successive chapters, this chapter being 
devoted to missionary activity of the church. 


From the beginning the missionary motive had been very strong 
with the colonists. A large number of the earliest settlers were fervent 
Christians and the religious instinct was more or less strong in the 
hearts of practically all in the North. Protestants and Catholics alike 
were convinced of their duty to make Christians of the poor heathen 
they found in the New World, and to administer to the needs of their 
bodies as far as they were capable. This native zeal is the first among 
the reasons for missionary enterprise that we shall consider. It is 
evident that there was a powerful missionary zeal characteristic of a 
very large number of America’s earliest settlers. It is also true that 
in the period of first beginnings the Catholics were the more zealous. 
To go back a step, it was a desire to open new fields to Christian enter- 
prise that led in large part to the discovery of the New World. Colum- 
bus was a good Catholic and we are told possessed of a strong mis- 
sionary spirit. The Spanish sovereigns were certainly moved by the 
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missionary plea, and insisted upon making it a dominant motive for a 
short period. As an illustration of the liberal attitude of many 
Spaniards may be cited the case of Estevanecito, who was an enlight- 
ened slave of Niza, the Spanish explorer, and who was sent by his 
master to explore Arizona. It is said that “many (of the slaves of the 
Spanish and the French) were respected for their worth and given 
some of the privileges of freemen.”™4 

French Catholics were actuated by similar motives or welcomed 
the cooperation of earnest workers thus interested.** The splendid 
work and sacrifices of Jesuit missionaries in America are well known. 
There are records of the fine humanitarian efforts by the Capuchin 
monks in Havana and Alfonso Sandoval in Cuba.7* While the French 
possessed comparatively few slaves, missionaries among them were al- 
ways eager to enlighten them; the delight of Paul Le Jeune, a Jesuit, 
in his success with a little Negro, seems typical of the attitude of the 
French.7 In 1738 Le Petit wrote that he instructed “in Christian 
moral the slaves of our residence—and as many others as I can get 
from their masters.”"® Many of the French desired to send their slaves 
to France that they might be instructed in some art or trade and re- 
requested of their king a decree protecting them against a loss of their 
property by liberation. The famous Code Noir ® with its humanitarian 
provisions will always stand as a monument to the fine spirit of the 
French. 

One factor leading to a liberal attitude on the part of the Latins 
was their practice of miscegenation. Opposed to the practice of the 
English, as we have seen above, they generally liberated their mulatto 
offspring and sometimes treated them as equals. On the side of the 
Protestants we have cited the influence Reformation ideas might have 
had in making Protestant colonists more considerate of the Negroes.®° 
Apart from the reason there given it is natural to think that the Protes- 
tants, zealous as they were of their new faith, would want to lose no op- 
portunity for augmenting their numbers. It is certain that the Protestants 
were influenced in this as in all phases of their lives by their reliance 
upon Biblical teachings. It was remarked that the servants of Abraham 
had been instructed, which was regarded by certain slave holders as 
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placing a similar duty upon them. Further, their doctrine of election 
taught them to fear to neglect any soul perchance it was that of the 
“called”; and their firm belief in the eternal damnation of the un- 
regenerated aroused in many great pity for the heathen about them. 

A comprehensive survey of the reasons moving the different sects 
is impossible here, but to offer examples of their particular reasonings 
should prove suggestive. The Quakers had an especially*great passion 
for demonstrating the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
proving themselves friends of all humanity. Minutes of the yearly 
meeting of the Friends of Virginia in 1757 and 1773 speak of “the 
obligation we are under to discharge our religious duties to them 
* * * and to their offspring, who have greatly contributed toward 
the cultivation of these colonies, under the afflictive disadvantage of 
enduring a hard bondage; and many amongst us are enjoying the ben- 
efit of their toil.”®! It might also be mentioned that the simplicity of the 
Quakers as compared with the other churches, whose forms and cere- 
monies taxed greatly the undeveloped intellects of the Negroes, gave 
them a certain advantage and doubtless encouraged them the more in 
their efforts. 


The Presbyterian, Rev. C. C. Jones, working among Negroes in 


Georgia, felt that Negroes were capable of purity of morals and 
ardor of piety even as the whites, and warned slave holders of their 
danger in sinking lower in morality and degenerating in religion be- 
cause of their cherished contempt for the blacks.®? 

Of all the religious sects in America the Anglicans did less for the 
Negroes. It was the church of the richest slave holders. “That the 
bodies of Negroes were made miserable in this world and that their 
souls might be damned was of little concern to some persons, who were 
not especially interested in monopolizing heaven even for the poor 
whites.”®* It is to be remembered further that the Anglicans were 
neither very militant nor very missionary. There were exceptions of 
course to this attitude. We find the Rev. Thomas Bacon urging upon 
ministers the religious instruction of slaves because “they (the min- 
isters) also will have to give an account.” He asked, “Did Christ not 
die for these poor creatures as well as for any others, and has He 
not given charge to the minister to gather His sheep into the fold?”™ 
The Reverend Bacon also recognized that it was by the labor of these 
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slaves that the Christians enjoyed the “gifts of Providence in ease and 
plenty ;” and that they owed “them a return of what is just and equal 
for the drudgery and hardships they go through in our service.’””®® 

Cotton Mather, the Congregationalist, reminded his followers that 
Abraham had catechised his servants, and he expressed it as beyond his 
imagination that the “Almighty God made so many thousands of reason- 
able creatures for nothing but only to serve the Lusts and Epicures or 
the Gains of Mammonists.’’®¢ 


The rivalry which existed among the American sects and their 
proselyting spirit were destined to be of great service to the bondmen. 
In face of the fine example that was set by the Catholics, the English 
colonists were forced to extra effort. The Catholics had been de- 
nounced by the British as enemies of Christ, and certain reformers, to 
arouse their English brothers, held up to them the praiseworthy example 
of their religious foes. This had a proper effect. The indoctrination 
of Negroes had not been seriously considered by many Puritans until 
French masters were seen taking their slaves to church. And as has 
been noted it is probable that the publication of the Code Noir in- 
fluenced England to require of his majesty’s governors “with assistance 
of our council to find out the best means to facilitate and encourage the 
conversion of Negroes and Indians to the Christian Religion.”8* 

One Benjamin Fawcett in 1755, to appear no less Christian than 
the Catholics, commanded the Negroes to read and study the Bible for 
themselves and note “how the Papists do all they can to hide it from 
their fellowmen.”®* 

The spirit of intolerance which was so strong in most of the de- 
nominations before the Revolution and which had prevented extensive 
proselyting, passed somewhat upon the attainment of religious liberty, 
and the winning over of slave holders became more frequent. This 
gave the churches larger opportunity for work among the slaves of 
one another. 

If many of the American Christians were possessed of the mis- 
sionary spirit, the conditions which they met were such as should have 
stirred the very depths of their religious souls and moved them to a 
passionate zeal for correcting the evils about them. They WERE 
moved. Their pity was excited by the physical suffering of the slaves 
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and the stultification of their intellects, and as was to be expected they 
were profoundly touched, deeply cut by the moral degradation of men, 
which they were witnessing. Perhaps it is a side of the results of 
slavery, not always seen, and a picture of it would show well how 
the real Christian hearts must have been touched. Woodson ® paints 
the scene: “When the slaves were cut off from the light of the gospel 
by the large plantation system they began to exhibit such undesirable 
traits as insensibility of heart, lasciviousness, stealing, and lying. The 
cruelty of the ‘Christian’ master to the slaves made the latter feel that 
such a practice was not altogether inhuman. Just as the white slave 
drivers developed into hopeless brutes by having human beings to 
abuse, so it turned out with certain Negroes in their treatment of 
animals and their fellow-creatures in bondage. If some Negroes were 


commanded not to commit adultery, such a prohibition did not extend 
to the slave women forced to have illicit relations with masters who 
sold their mulatto offspring as goods and chattels. If the bondmen 
were taught not to steal the aim was to protect the supplies of the 
local plantation. Few masters raised any serious objection to the act 
of their half-starved slaves who at night crossed over to some neigh- 
boring plantation to secure food. Many white men made it their 
business to dispose of property stolen by Negroes. 

“In the state in which most slaves were, they had to lie for pro- 
tection * * * they were often taught to mistreat and malign each 
other to keep alive a feeling of hatred.” 

This is what the Christians of that day witnessed, and it was this, 
we want to believe, that moved the noblest among them to such great 
effort. 

While considering the reasons that were moving men to realize 
somewhat the sufferings of the slaves and to teach them, we cannot 
forget that there were other than purely religious motives. Indeed, 
it is difficult to say which motives were really the more responsible for 
missionary endeavor, those of religious or political, economic or social 
origin. A glance at these other forces may throw some light on this 
question. Boucher, writing in 1773 said, “I own, however, that I dis- 
like slavery and among other reasons because as it is here conducted it 
has pernicious effects on the social state, by being unfavorable to 
education.’”®° Peace and obedience on the part of slaves were essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country. Thus the Rev. C. C. Jones, a Presby- 
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terian minister, who achieved splendidly for the Negro, allayed the 
fears of his opponents by assuring them that the gospel would do more 
for the obedience of slaves and the peace of the community than even 
weapons of war. Chancellor Harper, of South Carolina, assured those 
who would keep slaves ignorant of the Scriptures that those who knew 
the Scriptures were the best slaves of the State. In the West Indies a 
missionary informs us that, “It was missionary influence that moderated 
their passions, kept them in the steady course of duty and prevented 
them from sinning against God by offending the laws of man. What- 
ever outbreaks occurred, no Methodist slave,” he adds proudly, “ever 
proved guilty of incendiarism or rebellion for more than seventy years, 
namely, from 1760 to 1833.”*! 

Another political consideration was very effective in alleviating 
the slaves’ condition. The Revolutionary period gave rise to a re- 
markable spirit of toleration. White men were suffering and sym- 
pathetic chords in them were easily touched. The old spirit of in- 
tolerance was greatly softened. The sects had been granted religious 
freedom and they were buoyant. Records of the Quakers from 1764 
to 1797 show their very special work among the Negroes. In Catholic 
Maryland slaves were even sent to schools with white children and 
there was no objection. Throughout the North abolition societies were 
organized which not only worked for the liberation of the slaves but 
succored and educated them. Negroes reaped splendidly of the spirit 
of the times. 

If there were political arguments for enslaving the blacks, there 
was at least one material or economic consideration in teaching them 
religion—it made them the more servile. And some slave holders 
thought that perhaps an enlightened laboring class might arrest the 
decline of the South. Negroes demonstrated that they became more 
useful when trained as laborers and artisans. Later the intelligence 
shown by the trained slaves was responsible for a re-action against 
educating them. 

Urged on by these considerations it was inevitable that the church 
should do much to alleviate the conditions of the slaves. We shall see 
presently to what action they were led, but before looking at the re- 
sults that followed we desire to consider some of the difficulties which 
they faced. 

There were first difficulties of a purely social nature. The bigoted 
Puritans, remarks Woodson, were not anxious to incorporate undesir- 
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able persons in their churches. And while in some parts Negroes were 
at first accepted in congregations and accorded privileges similar to 
those of others, their presence in many instances gave great offense. 
At Goose Creek Parish, in the colony of South Carolina, a large num- 
ber of the blacks were brought into the church, but when they ap- 
proached the communion table they found their presence there serious- 
ly objected to.°? Some of the members are said to have wondered if 
slaves could go to heaven anyway. The Presbyterian Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia let it be known in 1833 that there was not suffi- 
cient room in the white churches for their accommodation and in 1834 
admitted that “the gospel, as things are now, can never be preached 
to the two classes (white and blacks) successfully in conjunction.” 
But it did permit that the galleries and back seats be appropriated to 
the Negroes, “when it can be done without inconvenience to the 
whites.”® Pastorious, writing against slavery in 1688 hinted at the 
practice of the churches when he wrote that the time would come, 


“When, from the gallery to the farthest seat, 
Slave and slave-owner shall no longer meet, 
But all sit equal at the Master’s feet.” 













This social prejudice therefore was one of the deterrents to mis- 
sionary endeavor. In certain parts of the North a similar difficulty was 
met. When one Miss Crandall attempted to establish a boarding school 
in Canterbury, Connecticut for Negroes, the effort was objected to by 
Andrew T. Judson on the ground that the Negroes should not be en- 
couraged to elevate themselves in Connecticut, that they were inferior 
servants and should not be treated as equals of the Caucasians.™ 
Objections of a political nature were of greatest effectiveness per- 
haps. The Puritans recognized that if Negroes became full-fledged 
members of the church they would be entitled to equal political priv- 
ileges. This, of course, was not to be thought of. The greatest fear 
that haunted the entire country however, was that the Negroes, when 
educated, and by some comforts were made to feel like men, would be 
led to revolt physically against their lot. This fear was not decreased 
when during that period of toleration while the Negroes were receiv- 
ing their best treatment, a number of insurrections occurred. In the 
thirties of the nineteenth century there was a decided reaction against 
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the Negroes, and for some twenty years they were subjected to the 
severest treatment and closest surveillance. An example of the vig- 
ilance exercised shows to what extreme it was carried. A contem- 
porary describes this scene: “Last night a slave passing the jail was 
ordered by Esquire Wilson to stop. ‘Where are you going?’ ‘My 
master sent me after the doctor.’ ‘It is a d d lie,’ said Wilson, 
‘pull off your shirt.’ ‘I can’t do that,’ said the slave and took hold of 
Wilson. The guards came to his help and he'd the slave while Wilson 
gave him twenty lashes. ‘Now go home,’ said he. ‘I shan’t; I shall go 
after the doctor,’ replied the slave and ran, Wilson pursuing him.’ 
The further result of this attitude was the closing of schools, the pro- 
hibition of teaching slaves letters, orders and laws against the slaves 
assembling for religious worship—in short the crippling vitally of all 
missionary effort. 

The economic motive was present again. The arrival of new 
mechanical inventions enabled slave holders to dispense with much 
slave labor of the better sort, and on the other hand to increase the 
need of hands on the plantations. The plantation laborers were al- 
ways the most difficult to be reached by missionaries, and the most 
difficult to Christianize and educate. Planters, too, saw but little need 
in having these beings elevated. Better, they thought, to let them live 
on the plane of beasts. To work them to death during a period of 
seven years and buy others was also regarded as cheaper than teaching 
and humanizing them. Not a few persons suspected that religion 
tended to draw the slaves’ attention from their work and thus to de- 
crease their efficiency. The opposite argument seems to have been the 
most influential, however. 

On the side of the Negroes there were certain difficulties that 
might be easily underestimated. Not all the Negroes desired to be 
converted. Bishop Gibson of London wrote to “Masters and Mis- 
tresses of Families in the English Plantations abroad,” and acknowl- 
edged to certain difficulties. He said: “It may be pleaded that the 
Negroes are grown persons when they come over, and that having been 
accustomed to the Pagan Rites and Idolatries of their own country, 
they are prejudiced against all other Religions, and more particularly 
against the Christian, as forbidding all that Licentiousness which is 
usually practiced among the Heathens.” There is some truth in 
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this, though it is possible that in the mind of an Englishman far from 
the scene it was given undue importance. 

It is also very possible that missionaries became discouraged often 
when they found their efforts yielding results only slowly. It may be 
that they misunderstood the nature of the slave, had a wrong approach, 
and it is possible that the slave’s mind was slow to set working. In 
any event all persons of good intentions were not fitted thoroughly to 
civilize these Africans. 


This brings us to three other practical difficulties that were faced 
on the side of the missionaries. In the first place, there was a lack of 
workers. Remuneration was poor. The hardships were many, and it 
required very stout hearts to undertake the work. This limited number 
of workers naturally increased the distance that lay between them and 
their fields of operation. Another unfortunate circumstance was the 
poor class of ministers that often engaged in the work. While the pay 
was small, it was assured, and that was all that was asked by a certain 
number of volunteers. Further they were paid whether they worked 
or not and slave holders often found it convenient to pay them not to 
work. It is reported that many spent their time at games, “that they 
tarried at the cup and looked upon the wine when it was red, in fact, 
became so interested in the enjoyment of the things inviting in this 
world that they had in some cases little time to devote to the elevation 
of the whites, to say nothing about the elevation of the Negroes.” 

Thus it was that two great sets of forces were at war; on the 
one hand, those contributing to missionary zeal and on the other hand, 
those making successful effort difficult if not sometimes impossible. 
In concluding this chapter then, we shall see something of the net 
results to missionary effort, in face of the opposing forces. 

DuBois * speaks of three periods during which missionary ef- 
forts were being made among the slaves. That of the early eighteenth 
century, following the decision that baptism did not liberate, was of 
meagre results and spasmodic effort. The period of the revolution as 
we have seen, was productive of greater good. Jones ™ says of the 
conditions between 1790 and 1820 that: 

“Tt is not too much to say that both the religious and physical con- 
dition of the Negroes was improved during that period. Their in- 
crease was natural and regular, ranging over ten years, between 34 
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and 36 per cent. As the old stock from Africa died out of the 
country the grosser customs, ignorance, and paganism of Africa died 
with them. Their descendants, the country-born, were better looking, 
more intelligent, more civilized, more susceptible of religious impres- 
sions. 

“On the whole, however, but a minority of the Negroes, and that 
a small one, attended regularly the house of God, and taking them as a 
class, their religious instruction was extensively and most seriously 
neglected.” 

The third period was that which followed the depression of the 
thirties. It will be remembered the dire effects of the period of re- 
action. The Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina and Georgia de- 
clared in 1833: 

“There are over two millions of human beings in the condition 
of heathen and some of them in a worse condition * * *, The 
Negroes are destitute of the gospel, and ever will be under the present 
state of things * * * a ministry of their own color could neither 
be obtained nor tolerated. But do not Negroes have access to the 
gospel through the stated ministry of the whites? We answer, No. 
They have no regular and efficient ministry ; as a matter of course, no 
churches; neither is there sufficient room in the white churches for 
their accommodation * * *. They have no Bibles to read by their 
own fireside. They have no family altars; and when in affliction, sick- 
ness or death, they have no minister to address to them the consola- 
tions of the gospel, nor to bury them with appropriate services.” 

The Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky in 1834 said: 

“Slavery deprives its subjects in a great measure * * * of 
the gospel * * *. Very few of them enjoy the advantages of a 
regular gospel ministry.”? 

If this is taken as one side of the picture, there is another side 
which is much more comforting: Missionary enterprise was having re- 
sults and when summed up will at least testify to the fine spirit and 
ability of many in the church. On the side of education there is first 
the considerable hunger for learning that was awakened in the Negroes. 
Benjamin Fawcett, a worker among the slaves in Virginia, tells how on 
Saturday and Sundays the Negroes crowded his house in search of 
reading materials. He writes, “My house is crowded with numbers of 
them, whose very countenance still carry the air of importunate Peti- 
tioners for the same Favors with those who came before them. But, 
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alas! my Stock is exhausted, and I must send them away grieved and 
disappointed,”2 

These efforts on the part of the Negroes were, moreover, surpris- 
ingly fruitful. One could mention Harrison Ellis, of Alabama, who 
was a Latin, Hebrew, and Greek scholar ;°? Benjamin Banneker, who 
is famous for having made the first clock manufactured in the United 
States ;°° James Durham, who learned English, French and Spanish 
and became a distinguished physician in New Orleans.’ Phyllis 
Wheatley was a slave girl, but published poems which attracted con- 
siderable attention in her time.? 

These products, it need not be remarked, were very exceptional, 
and yet it is to be remembered that great numbers of slaves were mak- 
ing some progress in education and religion. Such travelers in the 
South as Abdy, Swedes, Andrews, Bremer, and Olmsted found there 
“many slaves who had experienced unusual spiritual and mental de- 
velopment.”?°* All this was due, of course, in large measure to the 
efforts of religious workers. 


On the side of religion an even greater progress was made. -Dur- 
ing the twenty years that preceded emancipation, despite the religious 


restrictions that still remained, it is found that a great number of 
Negroes were engaged in Christian life and service. In the city of 
Baltimore in 1847 there were thirteen colored churches supported in 
part by slaves and in part by free Negroes. In 1854 one-fourth of the 
slaves in South Carolina were said to be Methodists; one-third of the 
Presbyterians of that state and one-half of the Baptists in Virginia 
were Negroes. In 1859 there were 468,000 Negro church members, 
reported in the South of whom 215,000 were Methodists and 175,000 
Baptists. It must be remembered that many of these proselyted blacks 
were Christian in name only, but it is safe to add that the percentage 
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of genuine Christians among them was quite as large as among their 
masters. 

Splendid religious leaders were developed among the colored men. 
Richard Allen, a man of unusual ability was responsible for the or- 
ganization of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Rev. John 
Gloucester, Lott Carey, Absolom Jones are a few of the ante-bellum 
Negro preachers who kept faithful watch over and guided intelligently 
their black flocks. 

Another result of missionary zeal was the scheme to colonize 
Negroes in Liberia. Great effort and considerable funds were spent 
to have Liberia set apart for the Negroes, and many of them were 
sent. Because of the opposition to this of free Negroes and abolition- 
ists the scheme practically failed although the Liberian Republic still 
testifies to this sincere effort on the part of the Christian hearted. 

The church had permitted slavery to take root, and although the 
great majority of nominal Christians failed miserably to perform the 
duties to which they were bound by their professions, the picture we 
have just painted is a testimonial to the magnificent efforts of those few 
souls, who knew the Father and permitted Him to live through them. 


IV. 
THE CHURCH AND ABOLITION. 


After two and a half centuries as a chattel, the slave in America 
was emancipated. A glorious event! It called forth the finest orations 
in legislative halls, splendid laudations from the pulpit, and undying 
eulogies in poem and song. But the smoke had not lifted from the 
field of that “Battle of Principles” before claimants for the glory in- 
cident to the event began to raise their voices. And the assertion of 
claims even now goes merrily on. One who reads the history of the 
abolition agitation and scans the literature of the times must confess 
to the difficulty of unraveling the threads of various forces leading to 
emancipation, of summing up what was accomplished by each, and of 
discerning clearly the motives lying behind these actions. Particularly 
is this true when we study the attitude of the church. Generalization 
here is dangerous. An example of what was said or done here or there 
on one side or the other does not suffice. Neither can the other fac- 
tors working beside the church, for or against slavery, be left out of 
consideration. Reaching a just conclusion in the matter necessitates a 
study discriminating and inclusive. 

The scope of this chapter limits necessarily the presentation of the 
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situation, but it is hoped that a picture of the different forces making 
for and against abolition, and their accomplishments, reduced in size, 
but true in proportions, will lead to the placing of a just estimate on 
the role of the church in the great struggle. 


There were political, economic, and religious reasons for the 
growth of the abolition sentiment. Of the political reasons, which we 
shall consider first, there were those of a philosophic and those of a 
practical nature. We have seen how missionary enterprise was fa- 
cilitated by the general spirit of toleration and agitation for liberty 
incidental to the Revolutionary period. It is not too much to say that 
herein lay the reason for results even more potent in the favor of slave 
extinction. Literature of the period voices how continually arguments 
against slavery found their source here. In 1777 a bill introduced in 
the Massachusetts legislature entitled “An Act for preventing the 
practice of holding persons in Slavery,” began by declaring that: 


“* * * the practice of holding Africans and the children born 
of them, or any other persons, in Slavery, is unjustifiable in a civil 
government, at a time when they are asserting their natural free- 
dom.” The last public act of Benjamin Franklin was the signing 
of a memorial which declared that: 


“From a persuasion that equal liberty was originally the portion 
and is still the birthright of all men * * * your memorialists con- 
ceive themselves bound to use all justifiable endeavors to loosen the 
bonds of slavery.”"° The Negroes themselves felt what the atmos- 
phere about them held and did not fail to take advantage of it. Slaves 
in Boston petitioned for their liberty reminding their hearers that God 
“hath lately put it into the hearts of multitudes on both sides of the 
water to hear our burthens * * *.”22! In 1777, in “the petition of 
a great number of Negroes who are detained in a state of slavery in the 
very bowels of a free and Christian country,” it was “humbly” shown 
that your petitioners apprehend that they have in common with all 
other men a mutual and inalienable right to that freedom which the 
great Parent of the universe hath bestowed equally upon all man- 
kind.122, Some of the practical results in the period of this sentiment 
are seen in the theory of human equality enunciatel by the first Con- 
tinental Congress, and proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence. 
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The bills of rights of several states also incorporated it, and the judicial 
proceedings of several court decisions reflected its influence.* More- 
over, Massachusetts freed her slaves during the Revolutionary period, 
and some few slaves elsewhere were freed especially where they had 
performed gallantly in battle.1"* 

There were, further, practical considerations of a political nature 
that were driving toward abolition. Slavery was injuring the state in 
foreign eyes. One Doctor Appleton in the Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts in 1774 wished “to free ourselves from our present em- 
barrassments,” and Thomas Jefferson advocating abolition, while speak- 
ing of human rights, does not forget “the lasting interests of the 
American States.”45 More important still to the North was the undue 
advantage slavery was giving the South politically. In the course of a 
speech, relative to a proposed constitution, Governor Morris of Penn- 
sylvania said: “* * * the inhabitant of Georgia and South Carolina, 
who goes to the coast of Africa, and in defiance of the most sacred 
laws of humanity tears away his fellow-creatures from their dearest 
connections, and damns them to the most cruel bondage, shall have 
more votes in a government instituted for the protection of mankind 
than a citizen of Pennsylvania or New Jersey, who views with a 
laudable horror so nefarious a practice.”""* Martin Luther of Mary- 
land held that slave traffic was encouraged because five slaves were to 
be counted as three free men in the apportionment of representa- 
tives.117_ These were then the political reasons for abolition sentiment. 

While less to be expected there were reasons advanced against 
slavery on economic grounds. Mr. Miner of Pennsylvania declared to 
Southerners that he could not give his sanction to principles which 
would take the farmer and mechanic of Pennsylvania to defend a 
Southern city from an invading enemy, “risking poverty and death 
in your defense, and if one of your slaves in the battle shall be slain, 
that you may send the tax-gatherer to such farmer and mechanic, if he 
should chance to survive, demanding aid from him in payment for 
such slaves.”"8 C. J. Faulker, speaking in the Virginia Legislature, 
told of the slave-holding portion of the commonwealth, “barren, des- 
olate, and scarred,” ascribable alone “to the withering, blasting effects 
of slavery.” He concluded in the language of Jefferson, “You must 
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approach this subject, you must adopt some plan of emancipation, or 
worse will follow.” 

Turning to the church we find it no difficult problem to discern 
its reasons for working and fighting in the interest of the slaves’ 
emancipation. The same reasons that had led to missionary effort led 
in part to effort for freedom. There was the humanitarian spirit native 
to some of the sects, particularly the Quakers and it could never be 
satisfied with less than the liberating of the slaves. Those Christians 
who would have been satisfied with something less were stirred when 
they saw their missionary endeavors failing. They soon saw that they 
were touching the surface of the evil; they were convinced that it 
was useless to continue cutting the dead and dying limbs off a tree that 
was defective in its trunk and roots. 

These humanitarian tendencies found ample support in Biblical 
injunctions which churchmen found convenient now to cite against 
slavery. They needed only to mention the spirit of the Saviour. Then 
there were the commandments, “Thou shalt not steal,” and “Thou shalt 
not covet.” An illustration of a closer search of the scriptures for 
anti-slavery ammunition is found in the following argument based on 
Psalms VIII, 5.1°° 1. “Thou hast made him a little lower than 
angels.” Slavery drags him down among brutes. 2. “And hast crowned 
him with glory and honor.” Slavery. tears off his crown, and puts 
on a yoke. 3. “Thou madest him to have dominion” over “the works 
of thy hands.” Slavery breaks his sceptre, and casts him down among 
those works—yea, beneath them. 4. “Thou hast put all things under 
his feet.” Slavery puts him under the feet of an “owner.” “Who, 
then,” concludes the argument, “dare thus strive with his Maker and 
mutilate His Image, and blaspheme the Holy One, who saith, ‘Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto me?” 

Three great ‘forces, the political, economic and religious, with 
motives that would seem compelling, felt the call to oppose the greatest 
evil of the time,—and in part answered it. It is tragic to think of the 
sinister motives that crept in and crippled the great effort that might 
have been made. But Satan was not asleep. He foiled the statesman, 
strengthened the hand of the politician and slave holder; he lulled to 
sleep or enlisted the support of the churchman. It is no congenial 
task to look at those elements exerting their utmost to keep men in 
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bondage, but it is none the less a duty—and if not pleasant, may per- 
chance prove profitable. 

If there were political reasons for abolishing slavery there were 
also very potent political factors working against its abolition. In the 
early period there was the necessity of coaxing the Southern colonies 
to join the confederacy. Then, having seen to the making of a pact 
that guaranteed them slaves, they persistently demanded their “pound 
of flesh.” They did not hesitate, when abolition was under discussion, 
to hold up the spectre of dissolution. They were ever insistent upon 
their rights as states. 

Further, after the spell of the Revolutionary period, when Amer- 
ican liberty was safe, enthusiasm on the subject waned somewhat, and 
political philosophers turned to other and more popular subjects. 
Revolutionary leaders had proclaimed liberty, while by their legisla- 
tion * * * they gave the lie to these utterances and framed iniquity 
into law.!21_ Jackson, of Virginia, had predicted this when he said, 
“When the practice comes to be tried, then the sound of liberty will 
lose those charms which make it grateful to the ravished ear.”!2? 

As in the political field, there were, similarly in the economic, 
forces fighting for and against abolition. Little need be said for the 
economic argument for slavery. It was an economic system born of 
economic desire, and destined to live as long as economic powers could 
prolong its existence. “Cotton is king,” was a proposition the south- 
erners undertodk to demonstrate, and that kings were of divine right 
they asserted a priori. While it was to be expected that slave owners 
would find fitting argument to justify the keeping of their property, it 
is a bit curious to see men of purely intellectual pursuits finding the 
system justifiable in very much the same way as the traffickers. Pro- 
fessor Dew, who became president of William and Mary College, ob- 
jected to the statement that the slave traffic would depopulate Vir- 
ginia and treated the subject in this coldly scientific fashion. He says 
the traffic “becomes an advantage to the State, and does not check the 
black population as much as at first view we might imagine, because it 
furnishes every inducement to the master to attend to the Negroes, to 
encourage breeding; and to cause the greatest number possible to be 
raised. * * * Virginia is in fact a Negro raising State for other 
States.”** If avaricious slave holders and brutal slave drivers had 
been left to point out the economic benefits from slavery, the forces 
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opposing it might have met with greater success but here we have the 
intellectual elite, in the tone of political economy, teaching men and 
young men the advantages, not only of a slave regime but of “breed- 
ing” and “raising” bondmen. 

We come finally to that phase of the problem which holds for us 
the greatest interest. It is important to have noted the reasons that 
moved the church to such effort as it made against slavery, but it is 
of peculiar significance and importance to see the reasons motivating a 
pro-slavery attitude on the part of Christians. Secular interests might 
be expected to find reasons for such a regime but the Christian church— 
wherein lay the reasons for its part in keeping men bound? 

In the first place, it may be said that many Christians were simply 
apathetic in the matter. They had no interest in the system, not to 
speak of zeal against it. Their dull consciences were not sensitive to 
the wrongs about them. They had no passion for right because they 
did not feel what was wrong. They were nominal Christians enrolled 
on church registers. They were taught to pray at night, to listen peri- 
odically to preachments, and to expect a heavenly reward. Ministers of 
this type were engrossed in heavenly researches, and the smoothing of 
the path their flocks must travel to reach the Celestial City. They had no 
interest in the mundane institutions that flourished about them—their 
attention was directed to the New Jerusalem. And thus, to slavery and 
its horrors, they were dead. If this attitude of apathy toward social 
conditions seems impossible on the part of many in the church, we 
need but point to similar conditions that exist in the church today. And 
moreover, records of the anti-slavery days offer us conclusive evidence as 
to the existence of such a state. 

But unfortunately, apathy is not the most serious charge that can 
be brought against the church of those days. It participated in the 
system and opposed actively abolition. In 1843 Stephen S. Foster drew 
what he called “A True Picture of the American Church and Clergy” 
and called it “The Brotherhood of Thieves.” It was a letter in defense 
of his denunciation of the American Church and clergy at an anti- 
slavery convention. Therein, he asserts, “thousands of the ministers and 
tens of thousands of the members of the different sects, are actually 
claimants of slaves. They buy and sell, mortgage and lease their own 
‘brethren in the Lord,’ not infrequently breaking up families, and scat- 
tering their bleeding fragments over all the land . . ."" This same 
writer #5 quotes a Rev. James Smylie, a Presbyterian clergyman of 
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Mississippi. This divine says: “If slavery be a sin, and advertising 
and apprehending slaves . . . is a direct violation of the divine law, 
and if buying, selling, or holding a slave, for the sake of gain, is a heinous 
sin and scandal, then, verily, three-fourths of all the Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians in Eleven States of the Union 
are of the devil.” In 1839, the American Anti-Slavery Society published 
a pamphlet called “American Slavery As It Is.”!2® It was also called 
the “Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses” and consisted of stories 
gathered especially from “slave holders” and others not inclined to anti- 
slavery feelings. From its pages we cull certain significant facts. A 
Methodist preacher becomes. a slave driver ;!27 one Rev. Thomas P. 
Hunt has his “hands tied,”!** a professor of religion near death, tor- 
tured his slave for visiting his companion ;!*° concubinage is found in a 
preacher’s house;!*° a slave driving mistress prayed for the divine 
blessing upon her whipping of an aged woman;'*! Baptist preachers 
become slave drivers ;}** slaveholders excuse their cruelties by example 
of preachers, and professors of religion, and Northern citizens ;!** 
licentiousness is encouraged by ministers ;*4 a fine old minister dealt in 
slaves.”1% (Countless other examples of a similar sort could be adduced 
from this record of eyewitnesses written in the days of slavery. 

In a letter to the Rev. Nehemiah Adams by Smectymnus, written 
in 1856,1%* the author declares that it is his deep conviction “that the 
Church has not fulfilled its mission in the matter of slavery. We firmly 
believe,” he continues, “that the Christian church has had a work to do 
which she has shamefully neglected.” He declares that “slavery has 
given an antinomian character to the Southern church . . . Pres- 
byterian masters, in full communion with the church, are cruel and 
remorseless in their treatment of their slaves.” 

Albert Barnes, writing in 1857,'57 declared it probable that slavery 
could not be sustained in the land, if it were not for the countenance, 
direct and indirect of the churches. He felt that if all the churches 
should have done as the Friends and some Scotch and German churches, 
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and detached themselves from it, there would not have been enough 
power out of the system to sustain it. He denied, however, that the 
church was the “bulwark of slavery.”!** 

The militant character of many churchmen in their effort to save 
slavery is brought out with great frankness by Dr. R. L. Stanton, a 
Southern clergymen, who was professor in the Theological Seminary 
of the Presbyterian church in Danville, Kentucky. Some of the pictures 
he draws are presented by Wilson in his “Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power.’”8® One Dr. James H. Thornwell of South Carolina, the 
leading Presbyterian clergymen of the South, was, for his ability and 
devotion to slavery, called the “Calhoun of the Church.” Dr. Palmer, 
a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman of New Orleans, welcomed 
war, if need be, “to preserve and transmit our existing system of do- 
mestic servitude.” “Other ministers of every denomination all over 
the South,” says Dr. Stanton, “joined in urging on the Rebellion.” 

In 1850 an anti-slavery convention was held in Cincinnati. In the 
call it was said: “Alas for the American church! . . . six hundred 
thousand slaves held in bondage by American churchmembers, ‘in good 
and regular standing,’ without hindrance or rebuke. America may be 
truly called the land of Christian barbarity,”#° Wilson ** declares that 
denominationally there was no great difference; “substantially all, with 
few exceptions, shared in the defection and joined the great apostasy. 
Sectionally, as was natural, the Southern churches were more pro- 
nounced in their adhesion to the new doctrines of the extreme pro- 
slavery school; though, . . . the majority of Northern churches still 
retained their ecclesiastical connection with them, modified their opinions 
and utterances, as they were compelled to do, and accommodated their 
ethics to the new position assumed by their slaveholding brethren.” 

One of the most enlightening studies of the difficulty the church 
offered to the abolition movement is that seen in its reliance upon the 
Holy Scriptures for support. Literature of the period is replete with 
the most learned and curious scriptural interpretations. Slave-driver, 
minister and bishop took their refuge behind it, made it their impreg- 
nable fortress. It is obviously impossible and would be futile to give 
all the arguments from the Bible which were offered, but to give a 
few examples may not prove amiss. One Rev. E. D. Simons, professor 
in Macon College, asserted in a general way that: 
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“Whether we consult the Jewish polity instituted by God himself 

. or the injunctions of the New Testament . . . we are brought 
to the conclusion that slavery is not immoral.”!42 Rev. Wilbur Fiske, 
D.D., a president of Wesleyan University, declared : “The generale rule 
of Christianity not only permits, but, in supposable circumstances, en- 
joins a continuance of the master’s authority.”** 

Rev. Moses Stuart, professor in Andover Theological Seminary, 
Massachusetts, said: “The precepts of the New Testament . . . be- 
yond all question of Paul’s sending Onesimus‘back to Philemon . . .1 

Professor Bledsoe, of the University of Virginia, found material for 
many pages to prove scripturally the validity of slavery. In the Old 
Testament he finds authority in Lev. XXV. 44, 45, 56; Exod. XXI. 
20, 21; Exod. XXI, 7, 8; Deut. XXIII. 15, 16. The silence of the 
New Testament regarding slavery is his strongest plea, although he too 
quotes the Apostle Paul. 

This use of the scriptures was one of the most effective means 
employed by the church in its protection of the slave regime. Very 
striking is the judgment that not so much in a political capacity but in 
their ecclesiastical character were the church and clergy most prejudicial 
to the cause of emancipation. “They have publicly defended the slave 
‘system as an innocent and Heaven ordained institution, and have thrown 
the sacred sanctions of religion around it, by introducing it into the 
‘pulpit, and to the communion table !’”’*** 

We have endeavored to indicate the forces that were working for 
and against slavery. The struggle which the church faced and the 
manner in which it met this crisis, we hope is clear. It cannot but be 
evident that the church fell from its high place, that throughout the 
struggle it saw short and fell short. It permitted slavery to take root, 
yea, aided it. It yielded further until both slavery and the slave trade 
were safe. Then on the lower or missionary level it made considerable 
effort, and yet while there were splendid examples of the most sacrificing 
service, it cannot be said that even on this plane the church utilized fully 
its opportunities. The attitude of a great portion of the church during 
the Abolition period is a page in ecclesiastical history of which Christians 
will ever be ashamed. But on the other side and in conclusion it must 
be remembered that the church faced tremendous difficulties—political 
and economic opposition; and further its effort for abolition so well 
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known, must never be forgotten. “Anti-slavery was the child of the 
Christian faith.” Philip Brooks, Lyman Beecher, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe—what would abolition history be without them and their kin? 
The Quakers were a bulwark of abolition, and late in the struggle many 
of the sects of the North refused to follow further their brethren in 
the South. Abolition societies were organized in Christian churches 
and supported in largest part by Christian men and women. It is 
declared that the Protestant clergy and membership of the Protestant 
churches in the free states practically elected Lincoln.** These indeed 
were glorious efforts and beyond all praise. It is only to be regretted 
that these deeds and sacrifices through decades were robbed partially, 
often completely, of their efficacy by the practice of fellow “Christians,” 
and that emancipation was forced to come at the price of a terrible con- 
flict and fields of blood. 
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BRANCH BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Grorce W. HInes. 
Howard University. 
I 
INTRODUCTION. 


For more than fifty years there has existed in the minds of many 
bankers and business men grave doubt as to the advisability and even 
the validity of a national bank establishing branches. An increasing 
number of branches are being established, however, by national banks 
absorbing state banks and turning them and their branches into branch 
offices of the national bank. Twenty-two states permit trust companies 
and state-chartered banks to have branches. It is alleged that national 
banks are finding greater and greater competition, because such states 
as Ohio, Michigan, California have permitted state institutions to have 
branches. In order to meet this competition the Comptroller has given a 
liberal interpretation to the National Banking Act, and has authorized 
national banks to open additional offices in states that permit branch 
banking. 

Economic changes have recently brought about the discussion as to 
the feasibility of the development of branch banking. The proposition 
is of more than academic interest, in that it deals with a new doctrine 
that a bank should take its business to the people as other business enter- 
prises have done. Since 1916, when the American Bankers Associa- 
tion passed a resolution condemning branch banking in any form, the 
press has carried certain propaganda favoring branch banking. This 
resolution has never been reversed, altho many attempts to reverse 
it have been made.! The issues involved have aroused much public 
discussion since the 48th annual convention of the American Bankers 
Association in October, 1922. Magazines devoted to banking, finance 
and to economic research, as well as the daily press, have presented 
various views. The disputants have aligned themselves into groups: 
viz., those who support the claim of economic expediency in the estab- 
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lishment of branch banks; those who contend that nothing could be 
more disastrous for the common welfare than to have centralized 
finance; and those who claim not to favor branch banking, but who 
want the same privileges for national as well as for state banks. The 
issues are not clear at all. Much confusion exists as to branches limited 
to the same city, state-wide systems or even a national system, such 
as that of Canada. 

It is my purpose in this paper (1) to trace the development of 
branch banking in the United States; (2) to set forth, as far as possible, 
the arguments for and against branch banking in the United States; 
(3) to relate the experiences of the various states where the movement 
has progressed; (4) to arrive at some conclusion in the light of the 
investigation. 


II 
THE Pre-Crvi,, War PERIop. 
FEDERAL EXPERIMENTS. 
The First Bank of the United States. 


In a report dated December 14, 1790, made in obedience to an 
order of the House of Representatives, Alexander Hamilton, the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, submitted a plan for the establishment of 
the First Bank of the United States. Hamilton admitted in his report 
that there might be some advantages in the branch plan, but his original 
plan of the bank did not contemplate the establishment of branches, and 
the clause providing for them was inserted against his will. It is said 
that the idea was suggested by a study of the Bank of England. Some 
argued that branches would afford more general accommodation and 
lessen the danger of a run on the bank. Others argued that mis- 
management of any branch might endanger the interest of the whole 
system.? Wolcott, who was consulted, favored the branch plan; and 
a majority of the stockholders assenting, it was adopted on a plan 
suggested by him. Experience demonstrated the safety and wisdom of 
the branch system and Hamilton’s doubts were dispelled, for he urged 
the opening of a branch at Alexandria, Va., in 1794.8 

It seems that the charter of the First Bank of the United States 
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gave the directors permission to establish offices of discount and de- 
posit only in any part of the United States. It was not supposed at 
first that such permission would be utilized. Immediately, however, 
the directors decided to open branches at New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
and Charleston.* “The plan provided that the directors of the parent 


bank should appoint annually not less than nine directors for each 
branch, a majority to constitute a board. The directors of the main 
bank appointed the cashiers of the several branches; the directors of 
the branches appointed their own president, tellers, and clerks, but the 
sureties of the latter were subject to the approval of the directors of 
the Bank of the United States. 

“It was provided that the part of the capital which consisted of 
United States stock (bonds) should not be divided, but the branches 
could ‘discount upon such part of the specie capital as the directors 
should apportion to them and ‘with such part of the deposits as shall 
be lodged with them’ as the branch directors should deem safe and ex- 
pedient. All notes issued at the branches were to be signed and counter- 
signed by the president and cashier of the parent bank, to be payable 
at the branch issuing them and to be delivered to the cashier of the 
branch, who was required to give duplicate receipts for them, one to 
be lodged with the president of the parent bank, the other with the 
president of the branch. All notes unfit for circulation were to be can- 
celed by the president and directors of the branch and immediately 
transmitted to the directors of the main bank, where they were to be 
credited to the branch. Each branch was required to send to the mother 
bank a weekly statement of conditions—debits and credits, notes is- 
sued, and cash on hand. The continuance of the branches was to be at 
the pleasure of the directors of the main bank.”® 

The parent bank at Philadelphia went into operation with a capital 
of $4,700,000; while the capital of the branches was as follows: New 
York, $1,800,000 ; Boston, $1,700,000 ; Charleston, $600,000 ; Baltimore, 
$600,000; Norfolk, $600,000; Savannah, $500,000; New Orleans, 
$300,000; Washington, $200,000, making a total of $10,000,000.° 

The directors of the First Bank appointed a committee to confer 
once a week with a similar committee of the Bank of North America 
for the purpose of communicating freely upon the business of both, 
of preventing improper interference with each other, and of promoting 
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the accommodations of the citizens. The banks made settlements and 
exchanged notes daily. Similar cooperation existed with the Bank of 
Pennsylvania as well as between the New York branch and the Bank 
of New York.’ 

Since the charter of the bank set forth no stipulation that the 
Government should deposit public funds in the bank and its branches 
or transfer such funds from one part of the country to another, an 
arrangement was made between the Treasury and the bank whereby the 
benefit of the exclusive deposits was the condition of the service. The 
successive Secretaries of the Treasury left the public deposits with 
the bank in exchange for the services rendered by the latter in trans- 
mitting government funds and in accommodating the Treasury with 
loans when called upon. Gallatin said of the arrangement : “They place 
instantly our money where we want it, from one end of the Union to 
the other, which is done on the tacit contention of our leaving our 
deposits with them.” No interest was paid 6n government deposits. 

It seems to be admitted that the bank did not accept the notes of 
its branches in payment from its customers. This fact furnished ground 
for a part of the criticism which was made in 1811.° The criticism 
above was also made of the Bank of Pennsylvania concerning the 
transaction with its branches. 

It was conceded that the Bank of the United States, by virtue of 
its large capital and the amount of specie it always carried, had reg- 
ulated the discounts and note issues of the state banks, compelling 
them to preserve a just proportion between their liabilities and actual 
funds. It was claimed that by virtue of its large resources and 
its numerous branches the First Bank of the United States was able 
to equalize the benefits of large loanable capital throughout the country 
and to relieve any sudden pressure in trade much more effectively 
than the state banks were able to do.’® 


The Second Bank of the United States, 18106. 


Perhaps the most characteristic and most essential feature in the 
plan of the first and second banks of the United States was the posses- 
sion of branches. Through these branches efficient control over state 
banks was accomplished ; accommodation in discounts throughout the 
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country was furnished; and a note circulation of uniform value was 
provided. The general control of the branches was largely in the power 
of the central diregtorate through its authority to appoint the local 
directors and to create by-laws for the branches. The branch cashiers 
were treated as executive officers of the control board as well as of 
the branch. The branch accounts were examined by officers sent from 
the parent office." 


The branches of the second bank were located at New Orleans, 
Boston, Portsmouth, Providence, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Fayettesville, Charleston, Savannah, Louisville, 
Lexington, Cincinnati, Chillicothe, Middletown, Mobile, Nashville, 
Portland, St. Louis, Buffalo, Utica, Burlington, Natchez, and Macon; 
while the parent bank was located at Philadelphia. Not more than 
twenty-five branches existed at one time. The office at New Orleans 
was the most important, because that city was the emporium for all 
the trade of the West and Southwest. Next in importance was New 
York, the Charleston branch being third.” 


Deposits. 


Section 16 of the bill authorizing the establishment of the bank 
provided, “That the deposits of the money of the United States in 
places in which the said bank or branches thereof may be established 
shall be made in said bank or branches thereof, unless the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall at any time otherwise order and direct; in which 
case the Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately lay before Con- 
gress, if in session, and if not, immediately after the commencement 
of the next session, the reasons for such order or direction.” 

To meet the arduous task of signing all notes issued by the bank 
by its president, Congress was asked to amend the law so as to allow 
other persons to sign notes. No action was taken. Consequently, the 
bank adopted the practice of issuing drafts of $5.00 and $10.00 at the 
several branches, drawn on the parent bank. Many millions of these 
drafts passed into circulation.™* 

It seems that prior to the time that Nicholas Biddle became presi- 
dent of the bank, branches had been opened in agricultural communities 
where genuine banking transactions were hardly possible to any extent ; 
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where borrowers constantly demanded long loans ; and where the security 
offered was frequently in the form of real estate. “Still more serious 
was the character of the branch officers and the branch directors. On 
the whole, they were not men of knowledge and experience in sound 
banking.—Finally, the knowledge necessary and the investigation req- 
uisite for a proper control of the officers were excessively difficult to 
secure because of the remoteness of the offices from the mother bank and 
the lack of the first-rate means of communication.”"5 The most serious 
failure was the lack of an arrangement with the local banks by which 
the two systems might act in unison in the face of a threatened panic.’* 

Funds of the treasury were collected, transferred and disbursed 
only by means of the branches. Successful dealings in foreign and . 
domestic exchange and the successful circulation of a currency better 
and cheaper than perhaps any which had existed in the United States 
were made possible by means of the branches. “Control of the state 
bank issues was possible, only thru branches, so that the system not 
only gave the people a better currency, but protected them from the 
ravages of a much poorer one.—The branches facilitated the distribu- 
tion of loanable capital owned but not employed in one part of. the 
Union and needed in another ;—The various advantages, it is safe to 
assert, cannot be furnished by any bank without branches, and it was 
in these that the Bank of the United States exhibited its superiority 
over any other banking system ever established in the United States,’!* 
It was also held that branch banking tends to equalize the rates of interest. 
among different localities in the same country."® 

The Second Bank of the United States, like the First Bank of 
the United States, became involved in political struggles through no 
fault of its own and a renewal of its charter was made impossible. 
In the case of the latter the state banks joined the opposition because 
they wished to get rid of the competition of the great bank and its 
branches. In the case of the former, it was evident that the opposition 
was more pronounced. In writing of this aspect of the problem 
Catterall said: “Democracy, devoted to the principle of equality, is 
opposed to all forms of privilege, and to none more than to a monetary 
monopoly. When it is recollected that the Bank of the United States 
was at that time the one great monopoly in the country, and that against 
it were directed all the passionate opposition and fear which today fall 
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upon banks, railroad companies, and trusts, its danger from the rising 
power of that fierce Democracy which, with Andrew Jackson, swept 
over the country may be faintly measured. The Democracy was positive 
that the bank was a menace to the political and social interests of the 
United States.”® 


Successful State Experiments. 


In the light of this investigation it would seem that only those 
banks which were operated upon sound banking principles, modeled 
after the organization of the First and Second Banks of the United 
States, were successful. In every such case a banking institution had 
the confidence of the people. Altho there was opposition of a private 
nature, a large strong bank with its branches reaching out to the 
business centers of a state was in many cases successful. 

The Bank of Pennsylvania, in 1793 was permitted to establish 
branches anywhere in the state, subject to the consent of the town or 
borough; in 1809 this bank was authorized to have eight branches and 
established four. Branch banking was introduced in Maryland in 1804, 
but had little development. In the North, however, branch banking 
did not obtain a foothold. The free banking act of New York of 1838, 
amended in 1848, seems to express the current opinion of the Northern 
states. It expressly prohibited the establishment of branch banks, be- 
cause of a fear that banks in large cities might monopolize the profits 
of note issue by organizing branches in small inaccessible towns and 
thus throw obstacles in the way of easy redemption of bills.?° 

The Banks of Indiana, Virginia, Ohio, and Iowa are set forth 
as types of successful state owned banks with branches. 


The Bank of Indiana, 1834. 


For the most part, these state banks were a group of banks 
modeled upon the Bank of the United States. The Bank of Indiana, 
however, differed in one respect—the parent institution at Indianapolis 
had no capital under its control. At first, the bank consisted of ten 
branches ; later, three additions were made. Each branch had a capital 
of $160,000. The branches were managed by the local shareholders, 
subject to the central board, The earnings of each branch belonged 
to its own shareholders exclusively, but the dividends were declared 
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only by the parent bank. The branches were united as to their liabilities, 
but they were independent of each other in respect to assets. In case 
of the insolvency of a branch by reason of fraud in the management, 
the directors of that particular bank were personally liable for the debts. 
The affairs of each branch were examined in detail at least twice each 
year by the central board. Each branch was allowed to have circulating 
notes outstanding equal to twice its capital; these notes were issued 
only by the central board. “The bank was very successful; for no 
branch ever became insolvent and it maintained specie payments during 
the financial crisis of 1857. The state of Indiana reaped a large pecu- 
niary profit from it.”?4 


The Bank of Virginia, 1804. 


The legislature chartered the Bank of Virginia and its branches 
with the idea that there should be a bank with a capital of $1,500,000 
divided into shares of $100 each, and that an office should be opened 
at Richmond as the Central Bank. Offices were also opened at Norfolk, 
Petersburg, Winchester, Staunton, and Lynchburg, the office of each 
place getting its resources from the people of that place and being 
managed by them. This bank was given authority to issue notes, but 
they were not to exceed $4,500,000 above the amcunt of its deposits, 
and its notes were to be received in payment of all taxes due the state. 

The success of the Bank of Virginia led others to get charters. 
Thus was established the Farmers Bank of Virginia, with its branches 
and a capital of $2,000,000. There were chartered also the Exchange 
Bank of Virginia, with a capital of $3,000,000, and branches in many 
parts of the state. Prior to the Civil War no bank in Virginia ever 
failed and no man ever lost a dollar by a Virginia bank note,™ 


The State Bank of Ohio, 1845. 


This bank began business under a central board of control with a 
capital of $3,300,000. Each branch bank was liable for the note issues, 
but not for the general debts, of the other branches. A ten per cent 
deposit of the circulation of each branch was required to be made 
with the central board of control; this deposit was either in money or 
in bonds of the state or of the United States, as a safety fund for the 
security of the notes of all the branches. Whatever interest derived from 
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the safety fund was allocated to the various branches. The bank with 
its thirty-six branches, was always solvent and successful.”* 


The State Bank of Iowa, 1858. 


The State Bank of Iowa, with its fifteen branches, stands out as an 
example of a successful experience in branch banking by private 
ownership. The state constitution provided that the said bank should 
be founded upon a specie basis with branches mutually responsible for 
all notes issued to circulate as money. It was a federation of a group 
of institutions, each having its own capital, stockholders, directors and 
a corporate charter. The parent bank was incorporated and had the 
usual powers of a corporation. Being modeled after the state banks 
of Indiana and Ohio, it had no capital stock apart from that of! its 
branches, and transacted business only with the branches.** 

The Board of Directors consisted of three directors representing 
the state and one representing each branch. Their most important 
duties were to supervise the note issue, make examinations, publish 
monthly statements, and to pass upon the application of new branches. 
The maximum number of branches was thirty. One branch only was 
sanctioned for a town with a population of five hundred or more.™ 

The safety fund for the redemption of notes consisted of either 
money or bonds to an amount equal to twelve and one-half percent of 
the circulating notes. Bonds so deposited were to be “United States 
stock, or interest paying state stocks at their current value in the city 
of New York but in no instance above par.” A branch could issue 
notes to twice the amount of the first $100,000 or any lesser amount of 
its capital actually paid in; for the second $100,000 this proportion was 
reduced to one and three-fourths times the capital ; on the third $100,000, 
to one and one-half times the capital. An additional limitation was 
that the requirement of a specie reserve of twenty-five per cent of the 
circulation must be kept on hand in the vault of the issuing branch.”* 

The most notable features of the Bank of Iowa were the ability 
to supply a sound bank currency, the ability to make a satisfactory 
return to the owners, and the freedom from political stain. Perhaps of 
equal importance, was the soundness of the provision for the mutual 
responsibility which existed among the branches of the great bank.?" 
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The Bank of the State of Missouri, 1837. 


The Bank of the state of Missouri which began business May 10, 
1837, was granted a monopoly for twenty years. Altho the capital 
was increased from time to time, about three-fourths of the capital 
was owned by the state; for example in 1857 the state owned $954,205 
of the total capital of $1,215,403. 

In response to a demand for more banking capital a general banking 
law was passed in 1857. Each bank thereafter was required to operate 
at least two branches. This requirement of branches is of special 
interest because the state of Missouri has largely led the branch bank 
controversy, now before the American people. After the law of 1857 
the state bank became a chartered bank of issue. It was rechartered 
as the National Bank of the State of Missouri, but in 1866 the state 
disposed of its stock at a profit to a private syndicate. 

It should be noted that this is one of the few state-owned banks 
of the period which was a success under state operation. The charter of 
this bank was drawn for twenty years and it provided a bank with a 


specie basis. It stands out as an example of honest management and 
sound banking.”® 


Experiments of State-owned Banks With Branches. 


As types of state-owned banks with branches which were dismal 
failures, the state banks of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and Illinois 
are selected. Failure does not appear to be due to branch banking, 
but to poor management or political interference. 


The Bank of the State of Alabama, 1820. 


The bank of the state of Alabama was organized in 1820 for the 
purpose of distributing the bank money as evenly as possible among the 
people of the state. Loans were apportioned among the several counties 
in proportion to their representation in the General Assembly. The 
president and directors of the bank and its branch banks were chosen 
by the General Assembly. The crisis of 1837 led to an investigation of 
the bank and the collapse of confidence in paper money supported by 
the faith and credit and wealth of the state soon followed.™ 
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The four branches of the bank were closed by action of the Legis- 
lature of 1842-1843 and the charter expired in 1845. The bank then 
went into liquidation. Including the interest on the bonded debt, the loss 
to the state was about $35,000,000. The capital of the bank was 
provided by sales and rents of the University lands; sales of lands 
granted by Congress for the seat of the Government of the state; pro- 
ceeds of lease of certain salt springs, and the issue of stock by the 
state not to exceed $100,000. 

There is no record that the policy of a bank with branches in any 
way caused the failure of this bank. Public ownership and the lack 
of management in accord with sound banking principles were the direct 
causes of the failure. 


The Union Bank of Mississippi, 1838. 


The Union Bank of Mississippi was established 1838 with a capital 
of $15,000,000. This amount of capital was to be raised by means of 
loans to be obtained from the directors, and the loans were to be nego- 
tiated through bonds of the state for which the credit of the state was 
pledged. The bank had six branches. The worst possible judgment 
was used in making loans and advances. The state repudiated her obli- 
gations on the bonds issued and never attempted to pay them. “$48,000,- 
000 of loans were never paid; the $23,000,000 of notes and deposits 
were never redeemed. The whole system fell, a huge and shapeless 
wreck, leaving the people of the state very much as they came into the 
world.”*! If this is the case, then Conant and Dewey agree that poor 
management, together with the general business confusion of the time 
caused the bank to run thru its assets and fail within four years.*? 


The State Bank of Arkansas, 1838. 


The Bank of the state of Arkansas was established for the public 
convenience, the repository of the state funds and to make loans 
throughout the state in each county in proportion to the representa- 
tion in the General Assembly. It was owned and controlled by the state 
and managed by officers elected by the General Assembly. The State 
accountants in their report in 1838 reported that “judging from the 


30 Knox, John J., Hist. of Banking in the United States, pp. 595, 600, 

81 Poor, Henry V., Money and Its Laws, p. 540. 

82 Conant, Charles A., A Hist. of Modern Banks of Issue, pp. 334-335; Dewey, 
R. D., Financial Hist. of the U. S., p. 244. 
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facts thus presented, it requires no extraordinary degrée of mental 

acumen, to determine that the history of this bank is but a catalogue - 
of the grossest mismanagement and criminal negligence, from the date 

of her charter until the present time, and that heavy loss to the state 

must be the consequence.’** It was later reported that the nominal 

assets fell short of its liabilities $82,690.34. In this case the source 

of trouble was public ownership and not branch banking. 


The State Bank of Iilinois, 1821. 


The main office of the Bank of Illinois was at Vandalia and the 
branches were located at Edwardsville, Shawneetown, Palmyra, and 
Brownsville. The capital, which was not to exceed $500,000, was 
entirely owned by the state. The president and six directors of the 
parent bank and five directors for each branch were chosen biennially. 
The bank was the sole depository of state funds. The issue of notes 
first to be issued amounted to $300,000. Each of the branches was 
required to report semi-annually to the principal bank. The fact that 
twenty-six directors were entitled to loans of $740,000 and four branch 
presidents were entitled to loans of one thousand each seems to indi- 
cate that the whole venture was doomed to failure. The bank was 
closed in 1835 with a loss to the state of $460,000.%* It would seem 
in this case that the weakness of a state-owned bank, rather than the 
branch bank issue is the outstanding fact. 


III 
THE NATIONAL BANKING ACT. 


It is noted above that during the pre-Civil War period branch 
banking existed in Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. The First and Second Banks of the United 
States also practiced branch banking. In view of this fact it may be 
asked why no provision was made for branches of national banks. 
Does this prove that the branch bank idea was not popular? Such an 
explanation appears plausible but does it actually satisfy the history of 
the origin of the National Banking Act? 


It appears that the National Banking Act was largely the result 


88 Gouge, W. M., Report of the Arkansas State Bank, p. 67. 
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of a scheme proposed to Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, by Mr. 
'O. B. Potter, of New York, in 1861. The proposition was based upon 
the free banking law of New York. Mr. Chase recommended the plan 
to Congress as a means of providing, first of all, a uniform currency 
controllable in amount by the general government, and receivable for 
taxes by the Treasury. Next, in the order of importance, were a 
market for a large block of government securities, and an improvement 
of the national credit, in consequence of the improvement of the demand 
for the securities required for use under the act. The plan also provided 
for the creation of a large number of institutions under national con- 
trol widely distributed over the country, which could not only serve 
as depositories for government funds but as the fiscal agents of the 
Treasury, and could receive subscriptions to loans and distribute bonds 
to subscribers; and, finally, the stimulation of the patriotism of the 
people which would arise from their closer touch with national affairs 
in consequence of their direct interest in government securities brought 
about by the popular distribution of loans.*® 


The free banking act of New York expressly forbade branch bank- 
ing.86 This free banking system was adopted by sixteen states in 
whole or in part.8* Now, since the free banking act was the basis 
of the National Banking Act, and since the issue at the time mainly 
was a problem of providing a uniform currency, and a market for 
government securities, one might conclude that the branch banking 
feature was intentionally left out of the national system. 


But, back of such interpretation are some outstanding facts: As 
local business enterprises, state banks were subject to taxation. The 
branches of the Second Bank of the United States were likewise taxed 
by state authorities. But the Federal Supreme Court decided that a 
state could not tax a corporation chartered by the United States. This 
gave the Bank of the United States and its branches another oppor- 
tunity to compete successfully with the local banks. Add to this fact 
the great curtailment of credit in the early twenties and the local note 
issues, and there is ground for jealousies which arose against the 
Second Bank and its branches.** 


85 Davis, Andrew, The Origin of the National Banking System, pp. 106-109. 
See also Conant, Charles A., History of Modern Banks of Issue, p. 355; White, 
Horace, Money and Banking, p. 360. 

86 Dewey, D. R., State Banking Before the Civil War, pp. 136-143. 

87 White, op. cit., p. 316. 

88 Channing, Edward, Hist. of U, S. Vol. V, pp. 441-442; Bogart, E. L., 
Taxation of the Second Bank of the U. S. by Ohio, Amer. Hist. Review, XVII, 
pp. 312-331. 
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The opposition to branch banking in the states was so well or- 
ganized that little, if any, discussion of the branch banking issue is 
found in the deliberations and discussions upon the formation of the 
National Banking Act. Thus, the fact that the founders of the national 
system were opposed to branch banking and the position generally 
found to exist in the states would seem to account for the omission 
of the branch bank idea in the National Banking Act. 

There is not affirmative permission for branch banking under the 
national bank law in so far as national banks are concerned. Section 
5190 of the Revised Statutes provided that “The usual business of 
each national banking association shall be transacted at an office or 
banking house located in the place specified in the organization certifi- 
cate.” Until 1922 there had been a settled policy of the Comptroller 
of the Currency not to permit a national bank to establish a branch 
bank or office. Professor Laughlin wrote, “In order to prevent the 
pressure of competition from being applied by large institutions to small 
ones, the law has practically prohibited the establishment of branches; 
while interpretations of the act by the Supreme Court have rendered 
it illegal for one bank to control the stock of another.”®® 

The American Bankers Association confirmed the view that the 
National Banking Act does not permit a national bank to maintain 
and operate branches. It adopted a resolution to amend the National 
Banking Act so as to permit national banks to maintain and operate 
branches within the corporate limits of the cities in which offices of 
such national banks are located. Such branches were to be confined, 
however, to the state in which chartered institutions are authorized 
to have branches.* 

It has been held by the Solicitor of the Treasury that a national 
bank may not establish a branch or agency for the purpose of receiving 
deposits and cashing checks.*4 Prior to March 1924, it has not been 
possible to get a bill in any form whatsoever through Congress, that 
would authorize national banks to have branches, except in the case of 
Chicago and St. Louis during the world fairs and state banks admitted 
having branches. 

National banks have acquired chains of banks by means of three 
principal methods: First of all, as early as 1865 the law was amended 
to allow state banks to bring into the national system their existing 
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branches. Thus, under the authority of section 5515 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, national banks, formerly state banks 
with branches, were converted and continued to operate the branches; 
second, state banks having branches were consolidated with national 
banks under the consolidation act of November 7, 1918; third, an 
affiliated state bank or trust company is organized and owned by the 
same stockholders for the purpose of establishing branches. 

In his report of 1923, the Comptroller lists (page 86) fourteen 
national banks which fall into the first group, five of which have their 
branches in cities other than the parent bank. Fifteen fall in the second 
group as converted state banks operating sixty branches. (See Appen- 
dix.) At this time (March, 1924) data are not available as to the 
number of national banks indirectly operating branches through affili- 
ated state banks or trust companies. Perhaps the outstanding example 
is found in California. 


Branches of State Banks. 


It was reported by an investigator for the National Monetary Com- 
mission in 1910, Professor George E. Barnett, that the laws of nine 
states permitted branches of state banks, eight states specifically pro- 
hibited branches, and in the remainder there appears to be no law 
upon the subject. In 1922 Professor H. H. Preston reported that the 
laws of sixteen states then prohibited branch banks, seventeen states 
permitted them, and fifteen states and the District of Columbia made no 
specific provision in the law. The total number of states in which 
branch banking was not tolerated was increased to twenty-seven, and 
of those in which it was apparently allowed in some form, to twenty- 
two. He further states that the laws of some states, for example, New 
York, Massachusetts, and Ohio, permit branches only in the same 
city. Branches were permitted in New York only in cities of 50,000 
or more.*? 


42 Preston, H. H., Branch Banking in California, Jour, of Pol. Econ., Aug., 
1922, p. 501. 
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Summary of the Laws of the Several States Relative to 


Permitted 


* Arizona 
California 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

** Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Wyoming 


Branch Banking. 


Prohibited 


Alabama 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Idaho 

Indiana 
Missouri 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Oregon 
South Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


No Specific Provision 


* Arkansas 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 

***Kentucky 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
Oklahoma 
Vermont 
West Virginia 


Liberal Interpretation by the Comptroller. 


The possible effect of the development of state branch banking 
upon the national banking system and indirectly upon the Federal Re- 
serve system led Mr. Crissinger, the Comptroller in June, 1922, to 
give a more liberal interpretation to the National Banking Act by hold- 
ing that, within the discretion of the Comptroller, a national bank 
might open an additional office or offices in the city in which it is 
established. While Mr. Crissinger was entirely opposed to branch 
banking, he stated to the Chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency under date of August 15, 1922, that as long as cer- 
tain states permitted state banks to establish branches, he intended to 
the best of his ability to protect the national banking system in those 
states by permitting national banks to establish branch offices in the 
city of their location. 


* Branch banking is practiced. 
** Only by special act of the legislature. ; 
**#* Power denied by the courts, but there is one bank having branches. 


48 The Commercial and Financial Chronicle Vol. 117, July 7, 1923, pp: 12-12. 
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In defense of his action, the Comptroller cites the following cities 
where state branches are permitted: 

Detroit—Three national banks, one branch, fourteen state banks, one 
hundred eighty-nine branches. 

Cleveland—Three national banks, two branches, eighteen state banks, 
seventy-five branches. 

Buffalo—Four national banks, one branch, twelve state banks, forty 
branches. 

New Orleans—One national bank, nine state banks, thirty-six branches. 

Until June 13, 1922, there had been a settled policy of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency not to permit a national bank to establish a 
branch bank or office. Recent growth of state branch banks had led 
the national banks in those states and in other states as well to seek 
similar privileges. 

Mr. Crissinger set forth his conviction of the necessity for a con- 
tinuing policy of wise liberality in dealing with the national banks and 
the Federal Reserve system. He urged Congress to take action by 
amending the act approved November 7, 1918, providing for the con- 
solidation of national banking associations, to permit consolidation of 
state and national banks under the same terms and conditions as pro- 
vided for the consolidation of national banks. He alleged that the 
Federal Reserve system had failed to attract the participation and sup- 
port of as large a proportion of the Nation’s banking power as was 
hoped for, or as would be desirable.** 

The list of national banks, with number of additional offices and 
dates of approval of their establishment, for the year ending October 
31, 1922, was given as fifty-one in the above report (page 85). This 
precedent established by the Comptroller has been held to be exceed- 
ingly dangerous. It is alleged that he assumed the authority for his 
action and that it was for Congrsss to provide the remedy, if the 
national system was menaced. While the absence of explicit authority 
to establish branch banks manifestly operates to the disadvantage of 
the national banks in some instances, it would be stretching things to 
say it will eventually result in the extinction of the national bank 
system. The advantages the state banks possess they have had since 
the national system was established sixty years ago and yet the lat- 
ter has not failed to achieve prodigious growth. This fact weakens 
somewhat the validity of the argument that since all national banks are 
compelled to be members of the Federal Reserve system, and in truth 


44 Report of the Comptroller of Currency, Dec. 3, 1922, pp. 4-5. 
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constitute the backbone of that system in any community where the 
national banks are eliminated, the Federal Reserve system will be left 


with only voluntary members who may withdraw upon six months’ 
notice.*® 


Thus, it would seem that Mr. Crissinger had in mind only that the 
additional offices would be operated simply as administrative agencies 
through which a bank would perform certain routine services. Fur- 
thermore, it seems that this procedure was without an authoritative 
legal definition of the situation and without rules and regulations gov- 
erning the operations which were to be carried on in such offices. 


Branches Denied National Banks. 


In May, 1923, Comptroller Mr. Dawes succeeded Mr. Crissinger 
and one of his first acts was to seek a legal definition both of his powers 
and duties and of the powers of the national banks with reference to 
“additional offices.” August 30, 1923, Mr. Dawes requested the De- 
partment of Justice to advise him whether—(1) “Assuming that 
a national banking association is without power to establish and main- 
tain a branch bank for carrying on a general banking business, has it 
the corperate power to open and operate an office or offices at a place 
or places other than its banking house for the performance of such 
routine services as the collection of deposits and cashing of checks 
for its customers? (2) If a national banking association has the cor- 
porate power to open and operate such an oftice or offices, must they 
be located within the city limits of the place designated in the organiza- 
tion certificate of the association as the place where its operations of 
discount and deposit would be carried on?’’** 

In answer to the above questions Mr. Daugherty, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, advised: “First, national banking associations have the power to 
open and operate offices at places other than their banking house, within 
the place specified in their organization certificate, for the performance 
of such routine services as the receipt of deposits and the cashing of 
checks for their customers. Second, national banking associatioris have 
not authority to open offices for the purpose of receiving deposits, pay- 
ing checks, etc., outside of the limits of the city or place designated in 


45 The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, July 7, 1923, p. 1 
46 Statutes cited relating to national banking associations, so far as they 


are material to the present inquiry, are sections 5133, 5134 (par. 2), 5136 (par. 
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the organization certificate as the place of its operations of discount and 
deposit.”’47 

It is noted that the above decision affirms the former opinion of 
Attorney-General Wickersham in 1911 in holding that it is illegal for 
a national bank to establish a branch bank. In the former opinion, it 
was suggested that a national bank might under its incidental powers 
perform certain services at a place other than its banking house. There 
was a failure to enumerate or define these functions. It is at this point 
that the opinion of Attorney-General Daugherty makes its contact 
with the earlier opinion. He has held that under’ the provision of the 
National Bank Act permitting a national bank to perform such acts 
as may be necessary for the conduct of its banking business, a national 
bank might under certain conditions open and operate offices at places 
other than its banking house for the performance of such routine serv- 
ices as the receipt of deposits and the cashing of checks for its cus- 
tomers. He further held that a national bank could not establish such 
an office beyond the city limits of the place where it was located. The 
statement that the manner of the exercise of these incidental powers 
by a national bank are subject to the general supervision of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is of great importance. 

It thus appears that Mr. Daugherty claimed that in such cities as 
New York, Cleveland and Detroit and the state of California, the na- 
tional banks will be able to reach their customers in the matter of 
making deposits and cashing checks in the same way that their com- 
petitors do in this single important aspect of the banking business. At 
the present time in Cleveland there are only three national banks, and 
only a like number in Detroit, (Oct., 1923). This will enable the na- 
tional banking system to really enter these two great cities from which 
they previously had been eliminated, perhaps not on equal terms, but, 
at least, on a living basis. 

Comptroller Dawes appeared before the joint Congressional com- 
mittee investigating the banking situation on Oct. 3, 1923, at which time 
he made a strong presentation of the case against branch banking (Re- 
ferred to below). He argued with great force that branch banking 
and the Federal Reserve system were fundamentally antagonistic to 
each other and could not exist in the same organization. He con- 
cluded his opinion to the commission by drawing two general con- 
clusions from his arguments: 

“First, that the development of branch banking, unless curbed, 


47 Report of the Comptroller, Dec. 3, 1923, pp, 151-153. 
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will mean the destruction of the national bank, and thereby the 

destruction of the Federal Reserve system, and the substitution of 

a privately controlled reserve system or a government system of 

co-ordination. 

“Second, that if the Federal Reserve Board has not the power 
to refuse the admission of institutions engaged in general branch 
banking and to curb the further extension of this principle by 
member banks, they should be given the power.’’** 

Mr. Dawes informed the Congressional Committee that he would 
see to it that no national bank would be allowed to use the opinion 
of the Attorney-General as an excuse for pioneering in a community 
in which local opinion and local banking practices were in opposition 
to such procedure. He stated that “he would confine the operation of 
the opinion of the Attorney-General strictly within the limits of cities 
in those states in which the national banks were being put to a dis- 
advantage through branch banking methods by state banks operating 
uuder the permission of state laws and regulations.’ 


The Policy of the Federal Reserve Board on Branch Banking. 


In an attempt to adjust the basis of the operation of state and 
national banks, so far as branch banking is concerned, the Federal 
Reserve Board adopted resolutions in which it laid down the principle 
that the Board after February 1, 1924, will not admit to membership 
in the Federal Reserve System any state bank having branches or 
additional offices in operation, outside of the city of the parent bank, 
which shall have been acquired subsequent to February 1, 1924; and 
further that no state member bank will after the date named be per- 
mitted to acquire any such branches or additional offices. The effect 
of the resolution is to leave branches now held by state member banks 
in statu quo and to permit them, subject to the approval of the Board 
acting upon each individual application, to acquire new branches until 
February 1, 1924; also to permit state banks not members of the 
Federal Reserve System to come into the said system retaining branches 
or additional offices acquired prior to February 1, 1924. These resolu- 
tions, adopted by the Board, were a part of the report of their com- 
mittee to which this matter was referred. 

The purpose of the Board was to place members of the Federal 
Reserve System on a basis of practical equality in so far as it lies 


48 Dawes, H. M., Special Report, Oct. 3, 1923. 
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within its power. The Resolution makes a concession to the state 
banks by permitting offices in the corporate limits of a contiguous town 
or city, provided their boundaries at some point coincide. It is further 
stated by the Resolution that “while absolutely convinced of the de- 
sirability of the present system of independent banks, we believe that 
if any state sees fit to try a different system as the state of California 
is now doing, it ought to be allowed full liberty to try the experiment, 
and there ought to be no discrimination against it on that account.”5° 

The reasons set forth by the Federal Reserve Board for the above 
resolutions were the indisputable fact that certain member banks are 
privileged in engaging in a practice which is definitely forbidden to 
other member banks and which has resulted in unfair competition. 
Reference here is made to national banks which have no right accord- 
ing to the opinions of two Attorneys-General, to indulge in any form 
of corporate activities beyond the limits of the city or town in which 
the bank is located. It was the opinion of the committee of the Board 
that the unlimited extension of the practice of branch banking would 
give to banks operating under liberal state charters such competitive 
advantages over the unit banks which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, as to impair materially their usefulness, if it did not 
ultimately result in their extinction. 

“It will be observed that in recognition of the conditions which 
may exist in certain localities the state member banks would not be 
affected by this declaration of principle in the operation of full branch 
banking powers within the limits of the city in which the parent bank 
is located and in contiguous municipalities, and that this privilege is 
not impaired and denied them in spite of the fact that national banks 
may, under the law, engage in only limited activities beyond the four 
walls of their banking house, and those only within the limits of a 
single municipality. This resolution does not give the national banks 
facilities equal to those of the member banks operating under the laws 
of certain states. It does, however, in the opinion of the committee, 
relieve the national banks from the competition of state banks operat- 
ing from headquarters in remote localities.”** 


The Minority Report by Vice-Governor Platt. 


The resolutions of the majority committee were based upon the 


50 Declaration of Policy on Branch Banking by Federal Reserve Board, The 
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assumption that it is the duty of the Federal Reserve Board to deny 
to any state bank member the right to exercise any of the powers 
granted in its state charter that appear to give it marked advantages 
over national banks in competition. Should the Board adopt the resolu- 
tions proposed, advises Governor Platt, it would equal an attempt to 
force the state banks to conform to the national banking laws and 
would be complete reversal of the position of the Board in the branch 
bank matters and all matters touching competition between state and 
national banks where the practices of the state banks have been deemed 
to be sound banking. The Board has always taken a progressive posi- 
tion toward broadening the powers of the national banks. 

He continues, that it has been the effort of the Board to make the 
national banking system as inclusive as possible, but it has at the same 
time sought constantly to add to the state bank membership and has not 
atterhpted to restrain state bank members from the exercise of proper 
bank powers enumerated in their charters. Several times the Board and 
the Comptroller have recommended that national banks should be given 
branch banking privileges within states where branch banking is per- 
mitted. It also recommended a bill providing for branch banking 
within county limits or within a radius of twenty-five miles from the 
parent bank. “If, now, the Board reverses itself and attempts to restrict 
state banks thru the right to impose conditions when they apply for 
membership, it will be in effect attempting to make state banks conform 
to the national banking act, and become practically national banks, so 
far at least as branch banking is concerned.”®* 

Vice-Governor Platt contends that if the Board had any reason for 
believing that branch banking beyond city limits must necessarily be 
unsound there would be ground for the complete reversal of its position, 
but the majority report does not claim that it is unsound and apparently 
has abandoned the assumption that it is contrary to the Federal Reserve 
Act. Such claims could not be sustained by the Federal Reserve Board 
at this time. He refers to branch banking before the Civil War, and 
since 1865 in the national system, also the state-wide branch banking 
authorized in a number of Southern states and in the state of Rhode 
Island, and maintains that if one may judge from the history of state 
banking in the United States that branch banking does not necessarily 
imply the destruction of unit banking. “The two existed side by side 
in Ohio and in other Middle Western states, as well as in the South, 


52 The Board’s Attitude on Branches, the Minority Report, A.B. A., Dec. 
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before the Civil War, and in Southern states branch banking has made 
comparatively slow progress even where fully authorized by law.” It is 
the opinion of Mr. Platt that the Board should instruct the. committee to 
work out regulations which will guide and direct the extension of branch 
banking in California without attempting to deny all further extensions. 
He contends that there is reason to believe that the agricultural sections 
of the United States would be far better served, and with deposits of 
the farmers much more adequately safeguarded, under a system of 
branch banking whether limited to counties or state-wide, than at 
present. California is trying the experiment, and no evidence has so far 
been presented to show that it is not serving the people of the state well. 


IV 
Tue Missouri CASE. 


Several states have from time to time enacted laws forbidding 
branch banking, among them was the state of Missouri. The Missouri 


Case grew out of proceedings brought by Attorney-General Barrett of 
Missouri to prevent the First National Bank of St. Louis from main- 
taining a branch established in that city and to restrain the bank from 
perfecting plans to operate other branches. The case has attracted wide 
attention, for eighteen states with laws similar to those of Missouri 
intervened, pointing out that it is illegal according to the Federal Reserve 
Act for national banks to establish branches. 


The First National Bank in St. Louis, acting upon the advice of 
its own counsel, and without approval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, opened a branch bank for conducting a general banking business 
in a separate building. It appears that other branches were to be 
established in various localities of the city of St. Louis. On June 
27, 1922, the Attorney-General of the state of Missouri instituted in the 
state Supreme Court quo warranto proceedings, informing the Court 
that the First National Bank in violation of both the state and Federal 
statutes, had opened a branch bank and was about to open several 
others, and praying the Court to oust the bank from the branch already 
established and to restrain it from opening up those in contemplation. 
The state Supreme Court issued a restraining order as to the branch 
banks not yet opened, and at the final hearing on November 3, 1922, 
the Court made the injunction permanent and rendered a judgment 
ousting the bank already established. This decision was based upon the 
ground that the state laws prohibited branch banking whether state or 
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national, and the Federal statutes did not permit a bank to establish 
a branch. 

The correctness of the judgment was challenged under numerous 
specifications of error presenting Federal questions. Among them, (1) 
whether the state statute is valid as applied to national banks, and (2) 
whether a proceeding to call a national bank to account for acts of the 
kind here alleged may be maintained by the state, and whether the form 
of remedy pursued is sustainable. 

The case was brought to the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon writ of error, March 6, 1923, and was argued before that Court 
on May 7%, 1923. The state construed Section 5190 of the Revised 
Statutes, which says in effect that a national bank shall maintain ‘an 
office’ in the place designated in its organization certificate, to mean that 
it could establish only one office in the place of its location. In the 
present instance the state maintains that a national bank had no specific 
or implied authority to establish a branch or branches. On the other 
hand, the bank contended for a broad construction of ‘an 
office’ and the words ‘the place,’ upon the ground of public policy and 
upon the ground that the Court should not construe the provision in 
question as a prohibition by implication of branch banking.®* 


The Supreme Court Decision. 


On January 28, 1924, the United States Supreme Court rendered 
a decision in the case of the First National Bank of St. Louis. The 
decision sets forth the right of a state to prevent national banks within 
its borders from establishing branch banks. At the same time the 
court ruled that the same prohibition was contained in the federal 
statutes themselves. The court not only upheld the right of the state 
governments to prevent national banks indulging in branch banking, 
but held that the St. Louis bank case was properly brought, and that the 
Missouri law was not in conflict with the federal statutes. 

In rendering the decision, Justice Sutherland said, (1) that the 
state statute, by prohibiting branches, does not frustrate the purpose 
for which the bank was created, or interfere with the discharge of its 
duties to the government, or impair its efficiency as a Federal agency 
and (2) that national banks had operated for more than half a century 
without branches and without any apparent detriment to their efficiency. 
He also said, “If the non-existence of such branches or the absence 
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of power to create them has operated or is calculated to operate to the 
detriment of the government, or in such manner as to interfere with the 
efficiency of such associations as federal agencies, or to frustrate their 
purposes, it is inconceivable that the fact would not long since have been 
discovered and steps taken by Congress to remedy the omission.—The 
state statute as applied to national banks, is, therefore, valid and the 
corollary that it is obligatory and enforceable necessarily results, unless 
some controlling reason forbids; and since the sanction behind it is that 
of the state and not that of the national government, the power of 
enforcement must rest with the former and not with the latter.”™ 
The Opinion of the court was not, however, unanimous, Jus- 
tices Van Devanter, Taft and Butler dissented from the opinion 
of the majority. 

In the dissenting opinion, written by Justice Van Devanter, it is 
stated that since national banks are corporate instrumentalities of the 
United States and derive their powers from the United States, their 
powers are to be exercised under its supervision and can be neither 
enlarged nor restricted by the state laws. The decisions uniformly have 
been to this effect. It was admitted that, in so far as the legislation 
of Congress does not provide otherwise, the general laws of a state have 
the same application to the ordinary transactions of a national bank— 
such as incurring and discharging obligations to depositors, presenting 
drafts for acceptance or payment and giving notice of their dishonor, 
taking pledges for the repayment of money loaned, and receiving or 
making conveyances of real property—that they have to like transactions 
of others. “But not so of questions of corporate power, National 
banks, like other corporations, have such powers as their creator confers 
on them, expressly or by fair implication, and none other.” In his 
opinion, Justice Van Devanter, held the state is not entitled to maintain 
the proceeding. It has no distinctive right to protect, nor any applicable 
law to vindicate or enforce. The proceeding is one which may be main- 
tained only in the public right. Here the state is not authorized to 
represent or to speak for the public. The bank is not a creation and 
instrumentality of the state, but of the national government. Its 
presence in the state is attributable to the national power, not to the 
state’s permission. Whether the bank shall be kept within its legiti- 
mate powers and made to discontinue any departure from or abuse of 
them is a matter in which the people of all the states have the same 
interest, the bank being a national creation and instrumentality. Ac- 
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cordingly, Justice Van Devanter’s opinion was that the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Missouri should be reversed on the ground that 
the state is without capacity to bring or maintain the proceedings, and 
the court without authority to entertain it.®5 


@ 
Motion for Rehearing. 


The federal government filed in the Supreme Court Feb. 16, 1924, 
a motion to join the First National Bank of St. Louis asking a re- 
hearing in the recently decided branch bank case. The brief declared 
that in neither the majority nor the minority opinion had the court 
made any reference to that section of the Revised Statutes upon which 
the federal government had built its contention that questions as to 
whether a national bank had exceeded its powers could be raised only 
in the federal courts upon suit instituted by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. A rehearing was denied.®* 


In Criticism of the Missouri Decision. 


In his discussion of the Missouri Decision Lewis C. Williams, of 
Richmond, considers it of interest chiefly in so far as it construes the 
National Banking Act. He stated that “The court in its opinion fails 
to make a distinction: First; Between branch banks which might be 
established either within a particular county, city, town or village or 
without same, and additional offices, which may be established, under 
the construction conceded by all, only in the particular county, city, 
town or village designated as the place in which its operations are to be 
carried on, and Second; Between the actual banking business itself 
and the office or offices where the business is to be carried on—Under 
the laws of the State of Washington ‘branch banks’ are defined to mean 
any branch established at a city or town other than at which the principal 
office is located.”®* 

The Attorney-General in the Missouri case in argument, page 29, 
after citing Section 5155 of the Revised Statutes, which gave permission 
to state banks, when converted, to retain their branches, as the reason 
for its enactment, states, “This was due to the fact that the State of 
California, under its banking system, permitted State banks to operate 
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branch banks, and under the Federal law such State banks in that State 
as possessed branch banks were unable to convert themselves into 
National banks under the conversion law of Congress. The above pro- 
vision was therefore made in order that such state institutions might 
convert themselves into national banks.’®* 

Frank H. Sullivan, counsel for the First National Bank of St. 
Louis, denied the right of the State Supreme Court of Missouri to hand 
down an order closing the branch. He claims that national banks were 
regulated by Congress alone and the question of branch establishment 
was a matter to be regulated by Congress and not by the States.°® 

Merrill E. Otis, Assistant Attorney-General of Missouri, declared 
that under the National Banking Act national banks should conduct their 
business in an office, ‘and’ in the place where they are incorporated to 
conduct this business. The word ‘and’ he contended, was a limitation, 
and could not be given a general application. The Solicitor of the 
Treasury Department, the Comptroller of the Currency, former Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham, and the Missouri State Supreme Court have 
decided that the word ‘and’ constitutes a limitation. 


The Missouri Case Re-argued, 


A rehearing of the Missouri Case was ordered with specific 
reference to the right of the State of Missouri to question the legality 
of the action of the First National Bank in St. Louis. It should be 
noted that the federal government intervened in this case contending 
that the recent opinion of the Attorney-General in holding that national 
banks can maintain branch “tellers’ windows” only to receive deposits 
and cash checks should be sustained. Eighteen states joined Missouri 
in asserting state control over national as well as state and private banks 
in a matter of such vital importance as the establishment of branches: 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The federal government also asserted complete jurisdiction over 
all matters affecting the administration of national banks, and the 
national banks concerned in the case told the court it was vitally im- 
portant that uniformity such as that obtained by federal laws be assured. 
The states insisted that unless their right to regulate establishment of 
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branches by national banks was recognized, their laws prohibiting such 
a practice by state banks would be an unbearable burden upon the 
state institutions and would eventually drive them out of business. 

Solicitor-General James M. Beck of the Department of Justice 
in a brief filed November 1, 1923, in the United States Court shares 
the view of the First National Bank of St. Louis that the state court had 
not jurisdiction to pass upon the Federal law. “If the State of Missouri 
has the right to institute this proceeding, to restrain an alleged excess 
of power by a Federal instrumentality, then every constituent State 
of the Union has a like visitorial power, and in that event the national 
banking system of the United States is subject not alone to one master, 
but to forty-nine.”’* 


The Opinion of the Comptroller. 


It was announced by the Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Dawes, 
that the Supreme Court decision on branch banking would cause no 
change to be made in the rulings of the Comptroller relating to the 
branch bank question. This opinion confirms the opinion of Attorney- 
General Wickersham in 1911, which held that it was unlawful for a 
national bank to establish a branch bank for the conduct of a general 
banking business unless such branch was acquired under Section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes, which permits a State bank having such branches 
to convert into a national bank and elect to retain the branches. More- 
over, those national banks which have now in operation branch banks 
acquired under Section 5155 are, of course, not in any way affected by 
the opinion. This applies also to such branch ‘banks as have been ac- 
quired through the consolidation of national banks under the act of 
1918. In his statement, he said that the Supreme Court did not have 
before it for decision the question of the power of a national bank to 
set up a teller window beyond the four walls of its banking house, or 
the authority of the Comptroller over the operation of such teller win- 
dows. ‘The teller windows here mentioned have no general banking 
powers and the employees assigned to them are not permitted to exer- 
cise any discretionary powers whatsoever, but are confined solely to 
routine, clerical, or ministerial duties. 

Mr. Dawes has urged the early enactment of the McFadden Bill, 
now before Congress (March 19, 1924), which proposes to amend 
Section 5190 of the Revised Statutes and Section 9 of the Federal 
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Reserve Act by permitting national banks to establish branches in states 
where state banks are permitted this privilege and by prohibiting, after 
the approval of the Act, the extension of state-wide branch banking 
in the Federal Reserve system. 

) 


V. 
THe EvimpENce. 


Within recent years, the impulse imparted by the growth of state 
legislation permitting state banks to maintain branches has brought 
about an acute situation calling for a new interpretation of the right 
of the national banks to meet this competition. Mr. Crissinger, then 
Comptroller of the Currency, met the emergency of the situation by 
permitting certain national banks to operate “additional offices” only, 
however, in those states where the state banks were already engaged in 
branch banking. In the legal fraternity and among bankers differences 
of opinion arose as to the new policy of the Comptroller. Many of 
those previously opposed to branch banking in any form saw in it a 
sanction for national banks to embark in ‘branch banking to the detri- 
ment of small independent city and country banks. 

Branch banking is permitted with various modifications in eigh- 
teen states. The laws of some of these states restrict the establishment 
of branches to the city or county of the location of the parent bank, 
while others permit branches to be established in any part of the state. 
In California, for example, 82 of the state banks are operating a total 
of about 475 branches. One bank operates 28 branches, one bank 19 
branches, another about 71 branches in 48 different cities, and another 
about 72 branches. It will be noted that four banks in California 
operate a total of 190 out of 475 branch banks in the state. In the 
state of Massachusetts, chiefly in the vicinity of Boston, state banks 
and trust companies are operating several hundred branches. In the 
state of Michigan upwards of 300 branches of state banks are in opera- 
tion. In the city of Detroit 14 banks are operating about 200 branches 
and there are in operation in Detroit only three national banks. In 
the state of New York about 251 state banks are operating ‘branches. 
It is reported that in the United States there are 517 state banking 
institutions operating 1,675 branches.® 

Branch banking is in vogue in England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, France, and other countries of Europe. Ac- 
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cording to figures published in the Bulletin of the American Institute 
of Banking for July, 1923, in 1852 there were in England 429 banks 
and in 1922 only 20 banks; of the 20 banks, 5 controlled practically all 
of the banking of the nation. There are about 7,900 branches in opera- 


tion. In Scotland there are only about nine banks with about 100 
branches. 


In 1885, there were 41 independent banks in Canada. Under the 
operation of branch banking, the number was reduced to 35 by the year 
1905. In 1923, it was reported that in Canada there were only 16 banks 
operating about 5,000 branches and that there were no independent 
unit banks in western Canada. Banking control in Canada is through 
the branch system concentrated in the cities of Montreal and Toronto. 
There are only 6 unit banks in New Zealand and 20 in Australia.™ 


Arguments in Defense of Branch Banking. 


Prior to the controversy which was at its height when the present 
Comptroller of the Currency assumed office, various arguments for and 
against branch banking were presented. Among those arguments stated 
in favor of the movement were: First, branch banking serves the peo- 
ple better ; second, under branch banking failures and losses to deposi- 
tors are lessened; third, because some of the states have granted to 
state banks a special privilege to open branches, therefore the national 
banks should have the same privilege. 

First of all, it is claimed that branch banking serves the people better. 
One board of directors may function efficiently, because the carrying 
out of general banking policies and the making of loans are kept under 
the management at the central office. A junior official being placed 
in charge of a branch, adds to the cutting of the overhead expenses. 
It has been found that in rural communities the tendency is to keep 
the rate of interest fixed at a given point, but in some communities, in 
California, for example, the immediate effect of the establishment of a 
branch has been to reduce the interest rates for the better class of loans. 
In other words, the interest rates in the rural communities have fol- 
lowed the changes in the economic conditions, and where rates were 
lower in a city they have likewise been made lower in the surrounding 
country. 

Branch banking is defensible because it is responsive to the neces- 
sities of our modern large city. Banks have found it impossible to 
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serve their communities properly at one downtown office. Banks have 
merely followed the lead of other business institutions, chain drug 
stores, groceries, “movies,” and gasoline companies. The advantages 
of strong national banks are, ample capital, strong resources, diversified 
loans, experienced and conservative management and every possible 
banking facility for a neighborhood. These should be contrasted with 
a small bank with limited capital, limited resources, loans restricted 
to a limited territory and a few lines, and under management which, 
however honest and well meaning, is of limited experience with limited 
facilities. pdt aha 

Advocates of branch banking hold that there are certain advan- 
tages in the assembling and interpreting of credit information. Obvi- 
ously, small country banks cannot secure such detailed and important 
information as is available in large banking institutions, where facilities 
are ample. Managers of local branches are men who have received 
their training as junior officers of large banks. 

In the discussion of the arguments against branch banking, James 
Hoyt, of the First National Bank of Detroit, sets forth figures to show 
the fallacy of the arguments that branch banks operating in certain 


cities have resulted in the refusal of local loans where they should have 
been made; that local enterprises do not receive the financial credit 
which they must have; that entire communities suffer; and that the 
city and surrounding country do not develop as they should: 


Cleveland. 


1900 population, 381,768. 

1920 population, 796,841 ; increase of 108%. 

Total resources of banks 1900, $160,000,000. 

Total resources of banks 1920, $742,000,000. 

Factories produced goods valued, 1900, $126,156,839 ; 1919, goods 
valued $1,091,577,000. 


Detroit. 


1900 population, 285,704. 
1920 population, 993,678. 
Total resources of banks, 1900, $56,000,000; 1920, $582,000,000. 


Capital invested in manufacturing, 1900, $67,223,682 ; 1919, $788,- 
329,000.% 


65 Hoyt, James, Bankers Monthly, Apr. 1923, p. 38. 
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Students who have given the banking field serious study present 
the various phases of the subject; among them is H. Parker Willis, 
who states that “Inquiry among the users of banking service reveals 
but little dissatisfaction among the customers of branch banks, although 
it is sometimes complained that they do not understand the requirements 
of the locality in which they are stationed altogether well. 

Small independent banks are still able to hold their own in the cities, 
notwithstanding the existence of powerfully competing systems of 
branches against which they must protect themselves.** 


Branch Banking in Relation to Note Brokerage. 


The note brokerage system in the United States operates as an 
adjunct of independent banks and fails to equalize the pressure or 
strain caused by a demand for funds. Banks holding a minimum of 
local loans and a minimum of broker’s paper are relieved of strain in 
a stringency, while other banks with less paper and heavier local loans 
meet the demands of their borrowers with less ease. “The branch 
banking system may be likened to a system of reservoirs with inter- 
connecting pipes always ample and unobstructed. The Scotch banks 
and the Canadian banks with their numerous branches serve adequately 
as collectors of cash and distributors of credit. The paper dealer is 
of no importance in the distribution of credit in France and only plays 
a negligible part in Germany.” Wherever branch banking develops 
widely the work of the note brokers is excluded as supplementary and 
unnecessary.® 

Second, under branch banking, failures and losses to depositors are 
lessened. It is contended that the depositor is better protected by a 
branch system. The failure of a local bank would not cause the failure 
of the entire system; surplus cash and all bond investments are held 
in the main office. 

Under a branch banking system cash reserves are controlled by the 
general management, and are placed where they are needed. They can 
be moved from one branch to another without reducing the aggregate 
held by the bank. The money belongs to the bank, whether it be locked 
up in the vault of the head office or in the branches, The public mind 
is not, therefore, alarmed by the fluctuation in cash on-hand that takes 
place in the large financial centers because of shipments to the country. 
Were our banks divided into large institutions, with branches 
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capable of financing their exchange transactions largely within them- 
selves, they would be saved the necessity of carrying balances with 
other banks. Such balances would exist only ‘between the branches 
separately and the head office. Mr. Dawes, as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, pointed out the danger to our system of permitting so large a 
portion of the legal reserves of one bank to be represented by deposits 
in another. He suggests that the real cure is in branch banking. 

Where there is an issue of assets currency in connection with 
branch banking, as there frequently is, the branches are virtually circu- 
lating agencies of the parent bank’s notes and the entire circulating 
medium for the district is satisfactorily provided through them. Fur- 
thermore, there are many other advantages connected with branch 
banking, such as better opportunities from a professional standpoint 
of training young men for the business, greater encouragement for 
young men to engage in the business as a final calling, and a manager- 
ship within the reach of every one of ordinary ability and industry. 
Branch banking does not mean monopoly; it can be brought about by 
evolution and without revolution.’° 

Much has been said of the superiority of branch banking in respect 
to safety, economy, the equalization of rates for loans, and the diffusion 
of banking facilities. These facts cannot be questioned, wrote Mr. 
Sprague. The superiority in safety of branch banking rests upon three 
considerations of very general validity, superior ability of management, 
wider area of risks, recognized insurance principles, and greater ef- 
fectiveness of reserves.” 

Third, national banks should be granted the privilege to practice 
branch banking, because some of the states have given this special privi- 
lege to state banks. It is claimed “that, because a few of our states 
have granted to state banks largely in cities the special privilege to have 
branches, therefore, the national banks should have some of the pork.” 
Professor H. H. Preston has pointed out that an investigation into 
branch banking shows that national banks in some states are unfairly 
handicapped by their inability to establish branches.”* 


The argument is also presented that when a national bank finds 
itself confronted by the keen competition of a state bank with branches, 
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it may surrender its national bank charter and become a state bank. 
Such a course, if generally followed, would lead to the destruction 
of the national bank system, and disrupt the Federal Reserve system 
of which the national banks form the back-bone. It may temporarily 
surrender its charter, become a state bank, absorb a bank with branches, 
or form branches of its own and renew its national charter. It may also 
establish branches and call them “offices,” an indirect way of doing 
what the bank believes is right, but an apparent evasion of the possible 
intent of the law. 


Arguments in Criticism of Branch Banking. 


The principal arguments set forth against branch banking are: first, 
that branch banking is, in its essence, monopolistic ; second, it is against 
public policy. 

First of all, one of the strongest popular objections to branch banking 
is the fear of concentration of financial resources. Many bankers view 
this fact as the “menace of the hour.” They feel that if branch bank- 
ing is allowed to gain a foothold, it will inevitably drive independent 
banks out of business and thus gain a monopolistic control over banking. 
It is said that a few gigantic banks will control the credit facilities of the 
country, even more than the Steel Corporation controls steel or the 
Standard Oil controls petroleum, and no one will be able to borrow 
money except by the kind permission of a small group of big Wall 
Street bankers. A bank operating in Cleveland, Ohio, under a state 
charter, with 46 branches in the city and extending its operations 
throughout the state, has practically put out of business all the big 
national banks in Cleveland. The total number of branch banks in 
California is 517; while the number of banks in that state operating 
branches is 89. The outstanding cases are the Bank of Italy with 79 
branches and the !acific Southwest Trust and Savings Bank with 86 
branches. The independent banks throughout California are in a state 
of panic over coercive measures that seem to say “sell out to us or we 
will drive you out of existence.” 

The Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Dawes, asserted that to assume 
that half a dozen state banks would not have some mutuality of action 
in states where they controlled a large portion of the banking interests 
was to ignore the fundamental ‘basis of human action. Moreover, if 
any lessons are to be drawn from the development of large industrial 
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enterprises in the United States, he said, it is that the principle of cen- 
tralization, when once inaugurated, will proceed, unless interfered with 
by government action, to a point of complete concentration in an indi- 
vidual or a group dominated by an individual. Should a situation of 
this kind develop in any federal reserve district, the federal reserve 
bank there either would be eliminated as a factor in the financial com- 
munity or would be virtually under the control of such a group.” 

Less than ten great banks practically dominate the whole banking 
power of France and Germany. Some thirty years ago over 86% of 
Great Britain’s banking power was subject to say eight central banks, 
which now through amalgamation are reduced to five. In Canada 
branches have no local stockholders, no president or cashiers. They loan 
no money to farmers on mortgages. They pay no taxes. No profits 
are distributed locally where they are made. .Hence, Mr. Frame con- 
cludes that the object lessons of monopoly, arrogance and oppression 
of the past decade in the Old World, should warn us that American 
freedom should not be superceded by any oligarchy. Branch banking 
is a calamity to any city, state or nation.” 

In writing of the monopolistic tendencies of branch banking, Mr. 
Dawes said the financial resources of a number of communities are 
put under the control of a single group of individuals. Funds liqui- 
dated in one community may be used to develop other communities 
at the discretion of the officers of the central bank. The economic 
development, therefore, of a given territory under the control of a 
branch would depend upon the policy of the bank. The bank would 
have the power to retard or to encourage the development of a given 
community or individual enterprise. In this connection it has been well 
said that if the sudden creation of great branch banking systems shall 
result in withdrawing funds from the support of rural communities in 
order that they may be invested in self-liquidating commercial paper 
originating elsewhere, then it will be true that sound abstract banking 
principles will have been applied, but at a cost to the future development 
of the rural communities that will far outweigh any advantages that 
may be gained.”® 

Second, it is contended that branch banking is against public policy. 
It is alleged that some of the large banks in the chief money centers 
might eventually extend over the country to the injury and possible . 
extinction of the small privately-owned banks. Moreover, it is held 
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that proper supervision over a banking business spread out among 
various “offices” is an extremely difficult task. 

The Chronicle has never favored branch banking; it holds that 
branch banking is contrary to the fundamental principles of our financial 
system as operated under the Constitution. “In no sense is regional 
banking branch banking. If it be a concession made to the strengthening 
of our financial system it yet leaves to the original integer, the member, 
bank, practically complete independence in individual operation. But if 
independent banks in financial centers are to be allowed to follow the 
Canadian system of establishing numerous branches over unlimited 
territory the independence of the community bank or country bank will 
not longer exist. And in principle it can make no difference whether 
this bank is a state bank or national. Limitation of territory by the 
state boundaries does not prevent, though it may restrict, the scope of 
control which would seem to threaten the continued existence of our 
small and independent banks.”™ 

There have also been advanced less significant arguments against 
branch banking. It is claimed that experience shows that branch banks 
are most likely to be managed by men at a considerable distance from 
the main office and that their unfamiliarity with local circumstances 
may lead them to be lacking in sympathy with local needs. Mr. Frame 
holds that “the independent banking system of the United States has 
sustained her wonderful development; has floated in the briefest time 
the most colossal loan campaign ever known; has upheld the credit of the 
great nations of Europe in the world struggle to the extent of eleven 
billions of dollars, to which we can add five billions on private account ; 
our pre-war debts of say five billions are also paid, and today we are a 
creditor nation for some sixteen billions of dollars; therefore, may 
we not fairly assume that it is not necessary to monopolize, to prevent 
panics and failures and put credit under trade and the Empire.” 

The argument is advanced that the examination of an institution 
with branches and subsidiaries is a very difficult one. The interdepart- 
mental relationships vastly complicate it. It is more difficult to examine 
ten institutions of a given size which are associated in a branch banking 
system than it would be to examine ten independent institutions, as all 
of the transactions between the different branches have to be ‘nvesti- 
gated and eliminations and adjustments made to produce a composite 
picture and prevent the improper manipulation or shifting of assets, 
This cannot be done satisfactorily without a simultaneous examination 
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of the parent bank and each one of the branches. Bank examination 
involves very much rnore than a mere scrutiny of figures, questions 
of moral character, of local reputation, of valuations of securities, of 
conformity to laws and rulings; these and many other elements enter 
into a proper examination. In the case of the examination of a very 
large bank, say with 75 to 100 branches, it would be impossible to 
mobilize a force of examiners of the ability to make an intelligent 
analysis of the situation in each individual community even if it is to 
be assumed that the character of the banker is not a factor in the con- 
dition of the institution.” 

The Banca Italiana Di Credito E Valori, with 87 branches in Italy, 
failed January 17, 1924. The institution had deposits of 75,000,000 
lire; its depositors were mostly small business owners numbering about 
twenty thousand. The bank suffered heavily by the repercussion of 
the Discount Bank, which failed in December, 1921, but its directors 
came to its aid and sufficiently bolstered it thru the crisis brought about 
by the Discount Bank’s failure.*®° 

The Federation of Labor and the Farmers have gone on record 
against branch banking. The position of a bank with branches is il- 
lustrated by Mr. Kendal, State Bank Examiner of Pennsylvania. One 
capital and surplus balances one line of deposits; let the same bank 
start ten branches and then you have one capital and surplus balancing 
eleven lines of deposits and the depositor’s security has been diluted to 
that extent. This would depend upon the size of the capital and 
surplus. He also states that among the banks in Canada which have 
failed in recent years were the Ontario Bank of Canada with forty- 
three branches. In Australia, (1893) out of twenty-eight banks with 
1,700 branches, 13 of them with between 8 and 9 hundred branches, 
failed in six months with a loss of 90 million pounds. The latest big 
failure in England was in December, 1920, when the Farrows Bank of 
London with 75 branches failed with estimated losses to depositors of 
14 million dollars.®* 

Finally, the Chronicle contends that the people themselves have 
had no part in the consideration of the subject. States have passed 
laws allowing state banks to open branches without a full consideration 
by the people. There was a time when the people were in full control 
of their reserves and credits in so far as a natural banking system was 
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concerned. At the present time the condition is not wholly changed 
and the regional banking system does not threaten to obliterate it. 
Branch banking will change it. The movement of branch banking does 
not surge from the people. If the issues were clearly understood by 
the people, much doubt exists whether they would approve the recent 
alarming rate of growth of branch banking under state laws. The 
Chronicle also expressed a belief that the people would answer in the 
negative to the inquiry, do you want the banking business now enjoying 
merited prosperity to bear and wear the opprobrium of “monopoly” 7? 


Resolutions Against Branch Banking. 


From time to time the following state bankers associations have 
passed resolutions against branch banking. It was resolved by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, “That we view with alarm the 
establishment of branch banking in the United States and the attempt 
to permit and legalize branch banking in our state ; that we regard branch 
banking as antagonistic to basic American principles and potent with 
harm, not only to banking interests, but to the welfare of business 
generally, and 

“Resolved, That we favor the perpetuation of the time-honored 
American system of locally owned and locally operated, individual 
banks.””8* 

The Missouri Bankers’ Association declared itself against branch 
banking. The resolution contends that to permit branch banks would 
create too much of a monopoly.®* 

The Kansas Bankers’ Association passed a resolution opposing the 
branch banking system as monopolistic.™ 

It was resolved by the Minnesota Bankers’ Association, “That we 
regard branch banking, or the establishment of additional offices by 
banks, as detrimental to the best interest of the people of the United 
States. That in our opinion branch banking is contrary to public 
policy, violates the basic principles of our government, and concentrates 
the credits of. the nation and the power of money in the hands of a 
few. That we view with alarm the establishment of branch banking, 
either of state or national banks, and regard it as an attempt to drive 
out of existence our independent system of banking under which our 
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country has prospered beyond all countries of the world. That we 
believe Minnesota should adhere strictly to the policy that the state 
has pursued in the past and that no bank, either state or national, should 
establish a branch bank or branch office. That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby, respectfully requested to so clarify the language 
of the National Bank Act, and all other laws which might be construed 
as permitting branch banking and the establishment of branch banks 
or branch offices in the states in which branch banking is not permitted 
by state chartered institutions.*¢ 

“Whereas, such a practice is not in harmony with American financial 
principles and practices heretofore obtained, now, therefore, Be It Re- 
solved, That the North Dakota Bankers’ Association in annual conven- 
tion assembled do heartily endorse the work of the United States 
Bankers’ Association Opposed to Branch Banking and commend them 
for results already accomplished, and urge them to continue the fight 
to keep banking untrammeled and unshackled in America; to the end 
that independent institutions may have a fair chance in an open field.’®* 

The Oklahoma Bankers Association adopted a resolution opposed 
to branch banking on the ground that it removes all profit from the 
locality where it is made and destroys the “personality” of the small 
bank.®* 


The United States Bankers’ Association Opposed to Branch Banking. 


The United States Bankers’ Association Opposed to Branch Banking 
was organized in December, 1923, at Kansas City, Mo. Its purpose is 
to unite the country-wide opposition to branch banking and by means of 
Federal and state legislation safeguard our present independent finan- 
cial system. Its officers are William J. Rathje, President and Watson S. 
Woodruf, Secretary. The former is President of the Mid-City Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, and the latter is President of the West 
Haven Bank and Trust Company, West Haven, Connecticut.®* 


Legislation Prohibits Branch Banking. 


Section 3920 of the General Statutes of Connecticut was amended 
to read: “No state banks or trust companies shall make any loan or 
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discount on a pledge of its own stock, and no state bank, trust company, 
mutual savings bank or building and loan association shall establish any 
branch office or agency thereof, or employ any agent or person to make 
loans or discounts at any other place than its banking house.’’** 

That the establishment of branch banks or branch offices by state 
hanks is a practice in conflict with Iowa banking laws, Attorney Gen- 
eral Gibson has informally ruled at Des Moines.** 


A bill prohibiting Illinois banks from operating branches or having 
any offices except at their regular places of business was signed by 
Crovernor Small at Springfield, Illinois, June 28, 1923.% 

Branch banking received a temporary set-back when the Supreme 
Court of Missouri decided in the case of Attorney General vs, The 
First National Bank of St. Louis, that under state laws of Missouri, 
branches of national banks were prohibited.” 


VI. 
CoNCLUSION. 


At the present writing there has not been an accepted definition of 
branch banking. One writer discusses branch banking as operated in 
Canada, another in Detroit, while still others in California, Cleveland, 
and New York. There has been much contention that “Branches” are 
not branches in the true sense of that term, but are merely extensions 
of the parent “office” of the bank which for reasons of convenience 
receive deposits at more than one point in the city in which it is situated. 
The Comptroller of the Currency defines branch banking as an associa- 
tion of banking houses operating in one or more cities or towns, but all 
under the discretionary control of the Board of Directors of a parent 
bank and upon the capital of such parent bank. It would seem that 
finally the real issue is concerned with city branches of national banks. 
The problem has many phases and has proved to be a disturbing factor 
in financial circles, both state and federal. 


Mr. Dawes said that the branch banking problem presents a clean- 
cut issue as to whether the country prefers a system of privately-owned 
branch banks to a reserve system under federal control. The question, 
he added, was interwoven, both with the life of the federal reserve sys- 
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tem and the life of the national banks, which are compelled by the fed- 
eral reserve act to retain membership in the reserve system. 

Data have been presented which show beyond a doubt that the 
failure of the banks of the pre-Civil War period cannot be attributed 
to the practice of branch banking. On the other hand, evidence is set 
forth to support the assertion that the success of the First and the 
Second Banks of the United States was due in a large measure to the 
functioning of branch banks. This claim, it would sé¢em, could be 
made for the state experiments which were successful. 

The founders of the National Banking Act were opposed to branch 
banking. It has been generally accepted that the National Banking 
Act could not be so construed as to permit branch banking. Through 
a period of years a definite policy of prohibiting branch banking has 
been followed by the office of the Comptroller of fhe Currency until 
a liberal interpretation was extended by Mr. Crissinger. The former 
Attorney-General Wickersham and Attorney-General Daugherty con- 
cur in the opinion that it was unlawful for a national bank to establish 
a branch bank for the conduct of a general banking business unless 
such a branch were acquired under Section 5155 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, which permits a state bank having such branches to convert into 
a national bank and elect to retain the branches. 

Among the arguments which have received most discussion are: 
Branch banking is contrary to public polity, violates the basic principles 
of our Government, and concentrates the credits of the nation and the 
power of money in the hands of a few. On the other hand, it is al- 
leged that because a few of our states have granted to state banks 
largely in cities the special privilege to have branches, therefore, the 
national banks should have the same privilege, 

State banks have gained some influence by the popular argument 
that branch banks fill the needs to develop the resources of the country. 
Eighteen states insist that it would be demoralizing to their banking 
system, should national banks be permitted to engage in branch banking 
while their own institutions were prohibited. Representations of the 
small and country banks have urged renunciation of a federal policy 
of the question, claiming that strong banks were forcing out smaller 
banks. Against this the argument was advanced that banks able to 
maintain branches were likewise able to carry sufficient funds, making 
loans available in any amount at any time. 

The St. Louis case was an appeal from a permanent injunction 
granted Missouri restraining national banks from establishing further 
branches on the ground that the state law was violated. The former 
Comptroller of the Currency had so interpreted the Federal law as to 
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permit national banks to open additional offices in those states which 
tolerate branch banking. The right of a state to prevent national banks 
within its borders from establishing branch banking was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The court not only upheld that 
right, but held that the St. Louis ‘bank case had been properly brought, 
and that the Missouri law was not in conflict with federal statutes. 

Since the Attorney-General’s opinion has been sustained, large city 
banks will not be permitted to monopolize the banking field in the 
United States. Thus is destroyed one of the most forceful 
arguments of the opponents of branch banking. Furthermore, where 
the state banks already have the power to establish branches in the cities 
where their head offices are located, national banks and state banks 
will be placed on the same basis. 

In the light of the investigation into branch banking in the United 
States, it is apparent that national banks have been handicapped by the 
lack of the privilege to establish branches in some states. It would 
seem that if state banks were denied the right to establish branches, the 
present problem would most likely be solved. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that there is little hope that the state banks which have enjoyed 
the privilege of having branches would be deprived of them by the 
several states in the near future. The Supreme Court decision of the 
St. Louis Case has not settled the problem, for state banks have an- 
nounced that they will challenge the right of national banks to open 
branch offices, even though these offices be nothing more than “tellers’ 
windows” intended solely for the purpose of accepting deposits and 
performing other routine business. The Supreme Court has denied a 
motion. for the rehearing of the branch bank case. 

Finally, there seems to be one way out of the present situation, 
to restrict branches of both national and state banks to the cities where 
the head offices are located ; thus putting the two classes of institutions 
upon an equal basis with respect to branches and obviate the objection 
of monopolistic banking. The McFadden Bill to Modérnize National 
Bank Laws is before Congress (March 26, 1924). It is endorsed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency and the bankers generally through- 
out the country. It will permit national banks to establish branches in 
states where state banks are permitted this privilege and prohibit the 
extension of state-wide branch banking in the Federal Reserve System. 

In Section 1 of the bill, state banks are permitted to consolidate 
directly with national banks, but if such a state bank has in operation 
any branches outside of the city in which it is located it cannot bring 
them into the national system, but must relinquish them entirely. Sec- 
tion 7 of the bill provides that a converting state bank cannot come into 
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the national system and elect to retain any branches outside of the city 
in which the parent bank is located. 

Section 8 would prohibit a national bank from allowing state banks 
to have branches ; it further prohibits a national bank in any state from 
maintaining a branch outside of the limits of the city of the parent bank. 

Under Section 9, any state bank would be prevented from becom- 
ing a member of the Federal Reserve system without, as a condition 
precedent, giving up any branches which it may have in operation be- 
yond the limits of the city of the parent bank. 





